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Graduate Now Leading Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, one of the all- 
time greats in science fiction, au- 
thor of five published books, scores 
of stories and novelettes, writes: 
“The Palmer Course is excellent. 
It was a milestone in my career.” 


This FREE Book May Mean 
an Extra $150 a Month to You 


Learn at Home to Write More Salable 
Stories, Articles, Radio-TV Scripts 


If you earn less than $6000 a year as a writer, you 
owe it to yourself to read “The Art of Writing Sala- 
ble Stories.” Packed with useful information, this 
book tells about easily-reached markets; suggests ideas 
and sources of material to write about; answers many 
questions about writing for magazines, newspaper 
features, radio and TV. It explains Palmer’s proven 
home-study training for higher income; tells what 
such famous authors as Rupert Hughes, Katherine 
Newlin Burt, Keith Monroe, and successful graduates 
say about Palmer. 


Student's First Novel Published 

“I’m very grateful for the privilege of taking the 
Palmer course. I could never have taken the time to 
attend writing classes in person, but by following 
Palmer’s instructions I’ve been able to build plot, 
characterization and suspense, Result: my first novel | 
has just been published!”—Mrs. Lorain Wakefield © 
Barton, Old Hickory, Tenn. 


Student Wins $100 Prize for Short Story! 
“As a result of bad health, I’ve been unable toe 
work for two years, and this is the first money T’ve™ 
earned in that time. This reward would have been” 
impossible without Palmer’s splendid instruction.”— 
Tom L. Huron, Fort Myers, Fla. ; 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimulat- 
ing book. You may read it and lay it aside—or it 
may be worth real money to you. Free—no obligas 
tion; no salesman will call. Send for your free copy 
today, : 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Established 1917 
Approved for Veterans 
Member, National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-121 
Hollywood 28, California 


of Authorship 
Sycamore 


Hol 28, Calif., Desk G-121 


Please send me free book, ‘The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,’ explaining the unique features of 
your trainin This request is confidential and no 
salesman will call. Please print clearly. 


Check here ( ) if veteran. 5 
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‘WHAT SELLS 
A STORY? 


INTEREST is the FIRST—and the LAST re- 
quirement. 

EVERY STORY that sells must first of all in- 
terest the readers and editors. Then it must be 
of interest to the reading public. 

A SUCCESSFUL story appeals to one or more 
of these reader-interests: sentiment, the sense of 
adventure, the sense of humor, the y.actical sense 
of getting ahead, gaining a livelihood. 

If a story is sufficiently interesting to a large 
number of readers it will sell before other stories 
that are more profound, more arustic, better writ 
ten but less interesting. The established profes- 
sional writer knows this very well. 

SUCCESS in the writing game, as in all other 
games, is not for the player who allows himsell 
to be discouraged. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 

$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
words; and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. 

The fee for “short-short storics” of a thousand 
words or so is $3.00 cach. 

Special Terms for Long Manuscripts: 
Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words $20.00 


$5,000 to 50,000 words 25.00 
50,000 to 75,000 words 30.00 
75,000 to 100,000 words —. 35.00 
100,000 to 125,000 words _. 40.00 
Over 125,000 words : 50.00 


Af you are really sincere in your desire to win 
litérary success, write for the 44-page bookict. “THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which 
is Fr. <E ON REQUEST. It gives details of how the 
D'Orsay Service works with writers, and contains 
vilal information, not obtainable elsewhere, designed 
to protect your pocketbook. 

It describes, too, the CRITIC!ISM AND SATES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORA- 
THON SERVICE, which you should investigate if you 
really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” so 
ne€essary to success. The terms are surprisingly low 
and convenient. 

Ghost Writing . . . Typing Service 

? Research . . . Revision 

Authoritative Help Within The Reach Of All 
@ PLOTCARDS — The Perfect Plotting 

Device 

TA deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at 
lest 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER 
AND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike 
and nothing could be simpler to operate. You simply 
deal out a hand to yourself, and you have a COM- 
PLET2 WORKABLE PRACTICAL PLOT, READY 
FOR USEF, not merely a disconnected skeleton out- 
line, a setting or a jumble of words or sentences. 
Beware of Imitations PRICE $1.00 


KENNETH E. D’ORSAY 
LITERARY AGENT & CRITIC 
Topanga 2, Calif. 
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Come, gather round 
By NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


OR as long as I can remember, I wanted to 

write. My Uncle Wilbur encouraged me. “It 
will show you how ignorant you are,” he would 
say, his reddish whiskers twitching. 

“Don’t fuss at the boy,” Aunt Emily said. 
“Who wants to know the things that you know? 
You know an arctotis is a thistle and not a 
daisy, and who cares? You know—I've heard you 
tell it often enough—that St. Thomas Aquinas 
was so fat he had to have a semicircle cut out 
of his dining table so he could eat. And who 
gives a rap about that except you and_ the 
rector? What you know just makes you can- 
tankerous.” 

I was inclined to agree with Uncle Wilbur. I 
guess I had a journalistic mind—as he_ had, 
though he seldom wrote except for garden maga- 
zines. He and I both stocked our minds with 
unrelated information. If it had been today, I 
suppose we'd have written fillers. 

At the same time, I was careless. If I thought 
I knew something, I didn’t bother to verify it. 
The first piece I wrote with the idea of publica- 
tion, I sent off to the Youth’s Companion. It 
came back with “Errors” written in red_ pencil 
at the top. Then, in the article itself, every error 
was cir¢led (at any rate, every one the editor 
discovered) and numbered. The total was nine, 
quite a record for a 300-word manuscript. 

I showed it to my Uncle Wilbur. “I could 
have told you most of them,” he said, “but it 
wouldn’t have done you any good. And it won't 
do you any good for me to tell you now. You 
trot down to the library and hunt these things 
up.” 

As usual, I followed my uncle’s advice. Of 
course, the editor was right, but I found one 
additional error that he hadn’t spotted. That 
pleased Uncle Wilbur no end. “You're learning 
not to be ignorant—I hope,” he said. “And may- 
be you're learning not to rely on other folks.” 


REWROTE the manuscript and mailed it 

back to the editor. He wrote me a pleasant 
note and sent me a dollar—the biggest dollar I 
ever earned. 

Between Uncle Wilbur and that editor, I 
learned two things that have helped me ever 
since: first, that I am ignorant about many 
things; second, that a writer can—and ought to— 
verify everything. I try to verify—and I keep my 
notes for at least six months after an article has 
been published. If a complaint or an inquiry 
comes to the editor, usually I can answer it 
from my notes. And all of us writers encounter 
complaints and inquiries. If we can answer them 
—with carbon copies to the editor, of course—it 
raises our stock in the editorial offices. 


NYONE can be lyrical in his twenties,” H. 
A L. Mencken once told me. I don’t know a 
writer, even Mencken himself, who hasn’t tried 
his hand at verse. Most writers—unless convinced 
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they are authentic poets—quit eventually—perhaps 
because they find poetry doesn’t pay well. The 
time spent on a sonnet—for which $15 is mighty 
good pay—may produce an article or a story that 
will sell for ten to 100 times as much. 

Of course, that doesn’t take into account the 
training that writing verse gives one in flexibility, 
choice of words, persistence, and a lot of other 
things. There is no better preparation for writ- 
ing good prose. 

Such an intangible, however, isn’t too much 
consolation for the writer, young or old, who is 
trying to market his verse—and what poet isn’t? 
Not a few popular novelists sandbag their pub- 
lishers into issuing books of their verse, the cost 
of which has to be charged on the books to cre- 
ating good will. 

The average writer must depend for publica- 
tion on getting his verse into the magazines if he 
can. The poet who is successful in this has to be 
a smart timer and a shrewd marketer. He gets 
his seasonal poems on their way many months in 
advance—though actually nobody but an editor 
thinks people want to read about snow only in 
winter. But, from the writer’s standpoint, the 
editor is the customer, and any merchant will tell 
you the customer is always right. 

Another useful device, poets tell me, is to try 
to write verse of unusual lengths—which isn’t as 
hard to do as it might seem at first glance. Most 
magazines use poems for filler. The space need- 
ed to fill is just as likely to be six lines, seven 
lines, ten lines, or any other number. Yet 80 
per cent of the poems that come to any editor’s 
desk are 12, 14, or 16 lines. Plainly, the writer 
has less competition in the remaining 20 per 
cent than in the 80 per cent. That may seem 
crassly commercial, but any experienced writer 
knows there’s a lot of the commercial in getting 
published. And I’d like to see poet readers of 
Author & Journalist get some breaks. 


Y THANKS to all of you who have sent me 
good wishes. They are mighty heartening 
to a new editor; to any editor, for that matter. 
Now let me wish every one of my fellow writ- 
ers a merry Christmas, and a New Year full of 
ideas, inspiration, writing, and selling. And I 
hope that in the coming year A&J will be of 
steadily increasing help in solving the problems 
that confront every writer. 


PLEASE BE PATIENT 


Author & Journalist wishes it could give im- 
mediate service on starting new subscriptions, re- 
newing old subscriptions, and changing addresses. 
But it just can’t. A number of weeks are re- 
quired to take care of such matters on A&J just 
as on other magazines. 

It will help us no end—and it will keep you 
from missing any issues—if you will give us as 
early notice as you can about anything relating 
to your subscription. Of course we'll be as prompt 
as we can—but we bespeak your patience. 

Remember our present address: Author & 
Journalist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Build- 
ing, Topeka, Kan. 


A MESSAGE TO THE WORLD 


WANTED: A sponsor to portray the soul-stirring musical 


drama, “The Stor at Sea.” Hear the gifted officers as 
they embark on a mission of peace; good-will among men. 
See and hear them in the cabin of the World’s finest ship 
as they plan for world good. See them on the wave-swept 
deck midst the lightning’s flash and peals of thunder cs 
they talk to God when all seemed lost. Awe at His mani- 
festation that followed—and the course they pledged, to 
go—the missing link to peace, prosperity, and a better 
understanding among nations. See and hear the hear’- 
throbbing acts of the humble Boy Scout who pledged to 
go along and came back—a national and world hero. Ger 
the most outstanding offer ever made to a sponsor for 
his success, in this the most thrilling labor drama ever 
written. A drama on land and sea that teaches govern- 
ments. 


MANUSCRIPT ON REVIEW 
FREDERICK P. TIMPANY 


928 So. 49th St., Philadelphia 43, Pennsylvania 
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There's a NEW WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added. 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorship.” 


4, 
7 
SIMPLIFiED TRAINING Course 
1819. Gilpin St., Denve, 6, Colo, 
Please Send me YOur fre, bookies and / 
ther Information abous THE CREAT ive 
Ability PEVELOpER. 
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WRITERS! 


Do you want to sell or do you want to col- 
lect rejection slips? If you want to be con- 
vinced of our ability to sell, as hundreds of 
others have, send us now your STORY, 
NOVEL or ARTICLE. Our personal, effi- 
cient services, in the heart of the publish- 
ing center, have been praised for 16 years. 
To make it possible for you to try our 
services, we have reduced our fees. 


Send $2.50, minimum, with each 
script up to 3,000 words—and add 
75c more for each additional M, if 
longer. Because of publishers’ de- 
mands for novels, we are compelled 
to make another concession. Send 
$4 with each novel and receive 
prompt sale or honest report. Com- 
mission: 10%. 

Return postage should accompany MS. Fees 
dropped after two sales—and no fees for 
established writers. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 


: New York 38, N. Y. 


Catharine Barrett 


; In the next month or two, | will assist a 

' few publishing writers and advanced stu- 
dents of writing in the construction and 
preparation of their stories for professional 
markets. 


Fee, $10 minimum (for story of 7500 
words or less), mounting @ 50c per 1000 
words to $50 for the novel. 


Manuscript should be accompanied by 
(1) stamped return envelope, (2) fee, (3) 
author's statement of: 

(a) origin of story idea, (b) desired effect 
on reader, (c) type of market aimed for, 
(d) Alternate and Actual Endings (accord- 
ing to article in June issue of A&J, (e) 
Elements in Opposition (Sept. AvJ), (f) 
Point X (see page 14} 


Address: 


CATHARINE BARRETT 
430 Mapleton Ave., Boulder, Colo. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open to 
beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN AS 
YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more than $100 worth 
of stories and articles monthly. My special course of instruction 

TING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is mecessary to know. Write for terms. Mention 
Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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What readers say 


Kent vs. Chidsey 


The thing that strikes me is that both Kent 
and Chidsey were newspaper workers at the very 
time Chidsey knocked off Bonnie Prince Charlie 
after hours. Kent had the same after hours to 
do with as he wished. 

So the question seems to be, Does your use of 
time after daily newspaper work (or whatever 
job you have) help or harm the would-be writer? 
How are you using your after hours? Are you 
using them to do the thing you most want to 
do? . . . Chidsey did, and so, eventually, was 
able to chuck the bread-and butter job. 

Exsig S. FARR 


Pleasantville, N. Y. 


The editor of a city daily asked me to report 
lectures and concerts while I was still in school, 
and bring my copy to him for criticism before 
turning it in at the city editor's desk. I had 
a beautiful vocabulary of adjectives and adverbs, 
but what that man’s pencil did to them was 
tragic. Once I cried out in protest, “Oh, you've 
just ruined my story!” With a sardonic quirk 
of his lip he said, “My dear girl, this is not a 
literary society. You write news, facts, happen- 
ings, for a newspaper, not descriptions nor 
opinions,” and added after a moment's pause, 
“until you are an editor.” 

A few years back I began to write fiction— 
five Christian novels for young people. To my 
amazement, I found I no longer had my fine 
gift of description. Even at the ciitics’ insist- 
ence that I put in more padding, more local 
color, description of characters, I am_ helpless. 
The novels go over big with teen-agers, for 
they want action, and care nothing about the 
sky being blue or the grass green. But older 
people ask why I don’t write a story for them, 
with a slower pace, one that doesn’t leave them 
all tired out. 

I'm telling you the sad truth. I can’t change 
mv style. I am still a news reporter. I can only 
write facts, what happened, even when it is all 
fiction! 

EtHet S. Low 


Felton, Calif. 


Writers—Unshaven, Myopic 


Please, no writers’ pictures on the covers. 
Aren’t there any good-looking writers? The men 
look worse than the women. Unmuscled, un- 
shaven, as well as slightly myopic. The gals 
have no style. Am no glamour-puss myself, but 
have sense enough to keep my likeness under 
the rose. 

L. IsBELL 


Midland, Tex. 


Weary of How-To Stuff 


Am I the only person who is getting a little 
weary of all the how-to-do-it articles in maga- 
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zines? I have discussed this with several non- 
writer friends, and they agree with me that a 
little variety would pep up these purely how-to 
magazines considerably. 

VIOLET RUSSELL 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Forming a Writers’ Club 


Would like to hear from someone who can 
tell me how to go about forming a writers’ 
club. Our club will take in fiction writers, 
poets, columnists, and anyone in the territory 
who has enough interest to stay with the work. 


EveLyN P. HAMILTON 
Route 2, 


Calhoun City, Miss. 
Tight Little Story 


I wonder if the magazine buyer is not turning 
away in droves to TV and the pocket books be- 
cause he is tired of the same tight little story 
told over and over. I wonder if an editor might 
not be smart to come out of his ivory tower and 
do a little personal work to bring up new writers 
with a fresher story. 

CLIFTON 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 


Science-Fiction Index 


Index to the Science-Fiction Magazines is be- 
ing prepared for book publication in 1952. It 
will cover all the American science-fiction rag- 
azines and most of the fantasy magazines, be- 
ginning with the first issue of Amazing Stories 
in 1926. Entries will total in the neighborhood 
of 30,000. 

It is desired to include all information on 
pseudonyms that can be definitely verified. Only 
data from authors, editors, and agents will be 
used. The sooner this information is received, 
the more certain it will be of inclusion. 


DonaLp B. Day 
3435 N.E. 38th Ave., 
Portland, Ore. 


Mr. Pius of Iraq 


I am a 25-year-old Assyrian fellow. My in- 
terests consist of short story, article, and sports 
writing. I have been writing for the last three 
and a half years (no checks yet, mind you!) 
and I am a devoted reader of Author & Jour- 
nalist and a few other literary readings I can 
get hold of. Though this has taught me quite 
a few: things about authorship, I feel that a 
writer friend, beginner or semipro, willing to 
exchange ideas and discuss problems of writing 
with me would be a God-send. 

I cross my fingers and wait with an expectant 
smile on my face. 

K. Pius 
C.C. No. 2 C2/39, 
Habbaniya, Iraq 

A&J does not ordinarily open its columns to 
requests for correspondents, but makes an ex- 
ception of young Mr. Pius in far-off Asia— The 
Editor. 
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It Is Quite True... 


Even MASTER FORMULA is not perfect. It can’t 
sit in a swivel chair and pound a typewriter. It 
won't feed blank sheets of paper into a mill and 
crank out perfect stories by itself while you play 
golf. The writer still has to do some of the work. 


BUT ... it has been called ‘The only new ap- 
proach to writing salable fiction in the past fifty 
years.” It is the only graphic explanation of the 
difference between ‘Plot Formula’ which editors 
abhor and ‘Story Formula’ which they love. It is 
the only device which teaches the vital Three Man- 
ners Of Presentation and shows where to use each 
of them in your story. It is the only chart which 
shows you, by word count on your own manuscript, 
where every element of your story must be. 


There is a ‘Story Formula’. It is used in 95% of 
the stories published today. Are you using it? 


A post card will bring our free Road Map 
For Writers. 


MASTER FORMULA 


P.O. Box 1741 Fresno, California 


“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collabora- 
tor, Author of the current non-fiction best 
seller, CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Miffin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writers, Inc.) and her latest 


book, 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett Hall. 
( Fiction 
Radio 
English 
Professional | Journalism 


How to Study 

Public Speaking 
Humor & Gag Writing 
Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
Advertising 

Newspaper 

Publicity 

Juvenile 

\ Screen 


(Approved for Veterans; 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 


Established 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 27, California 


Training 


For Writers 
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Ray Lukshis, at Seton Hall University, So. 
Orange, N. J., is looking for half-hour TV scripts 
for production on Theater 13, WATV. This is 
a college drama group. No pay for scripts—just 
chance to see your work produced. 

— Ae] — 

A. C. Spectorsky, editor of Park East, 220 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, is in the market for 
fiction, articles, and humor but no verse or 
other fillers. 

— — 

Phoenix Press. 419 4th Ave., New York 16, is 
especially interested in mysteries of 60,000 words 
for which it pays $150 outright. For Westerns 
the payment is $250 because Westerns sell better 
in England. Romances bring the $150 rate. 

— — 

The juvenile division of the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 730 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind., 
wants no books for the pre-school level right 
now, and nothing under 20,000 words. Author 
may submit samples of art work if he wishes to 
illustrate his own book, but usually arrange- 
ments are made by the company with profes- 
sional artists. 

— Ae] — 
Citadel Press, 120 E. 25th St, New York, is 
re to consider a variety of material, including 

Ction as wel as non-fiction. No juveniles are 
wanted, however. 

4 — Age] — 

Household, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan., 

S$ top rates for all material used, reports Editor 
Robert P. Crossley. No fiction, but how-to copy 
amd articles of general interest. Many pictures, 
black-and-white and 4-color. The magazine reaches 
chiefly people in towns of small and medium size. 

— — 

National Detective Cases is a new fact publica- 
tion of Postal Publications, Inc., 350 5th Ave., 
Neéw York 1. Articles on cases involving mystery 
and good detective work, preferably under official 
byline. Lengths: 1500-5000 words at 2 cents up, 
paid on acceptance. 

— Av] — 

Two Complete Detective Books, 130 W. 42nd 
St. New York 18, is now using original detective 
fiction as well as reprints. The magazine is a 
quarterly. 

— — 

Arkansas writers may find a market in the 
Sunday Magazine Section of the Arkansas Ga- 
zette, Little Rock. Well-illustrated features are 
sought on Arkansas personalities and other Ar- 
kansas subjects. For 800 to 1500 words payment 
is from $5 to $15 plus $3 each for photographs. 
Address Inez H. MacDuff, the editor. 

— Age] — 

Miss Virginia Fowler is the new editor of chil- 
dren’s books at Henry Holt & Co., 257 4th 
Ave., New York 10. She seeks stories for teen- 
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age girls but not the typical career story, and 
assuredly not one in which the girl gets the 
job and marries the boss's son. Later she may 
be interested in picture books. 


Aky 


Maclean’s, 481 University Ave., Toronto, sug- 
gests that writers keep in mind its primary 
goal: to tell Canadians about their own coun- 
try and about the larger world in relation to 
their country. It avoids the cute and the ex- 
clamatory. Recently it started a series of mini- 
atures, 1000-1500 words, dealing with some as- 
pect of the Canadian scene from a_ personal 
point of view. The magazine also buys short, 
witty poems, unusual quizzes, and Canadian 
anecdotes. Payment is good. Writers seriously 
interested might ask Pierre Berton, article edi- 
tor, for complete requirements. 


— A&J — 


The pulps continue to be among the most 
changing of the magazines, as the publishers try 
to find the combinations to keep these magazines 
selling. At Thrilling, 10 No. 40th St., Morris, O., 
Jones has taken over Thrilling Western, West, 
Five Western Novels, and Range Riders Western. 
David X. Manners has added to his editorial 
string Exciting Western, Masked Rider Western, 
Popular Western; James Hendryx, Jr., is now 
editor of Triple Western and Rio Kid Western; 
and Samuel Mines has taken over Thrilling Won- 
der Stories and Fantastic Story Quarterly. Thrill- 
ing has dropped two occasional titles, Two De- 
tective Mystery Novels and Sky Fighters. 


— Ae] — 


In the Popular string of pulp titles at 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, several mystery titles . 
have been dropped, including Detective Fiction, 
F.B1I. Detective, 15-Story Detective, and the fa- 
mous old Black Mask. This leaves only three de- 
tective titles in the Popular string: Detective 
Tales, Dime Detective, and New Detective. Like- 
wise dropped is Super-Science. Everett H. Ort- 
ner has taken over the Western titles formerly 
edited by George Murphy. Harry Widmer has 
succeeded to several magazines formerly edited 
by Eiler Jakobsson, and Jakobsson has become 
editor of Adventure. 

— Av] — 

Folio is a beautifully printed magazine of 
verse edited by Margaret Dierkes and published 
by the Dierkes Press, 4834 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago 40. It does not pay but publishes 
significant poetry and well-known authors. 

— Ak] — 

A. S. Barnes & Co., educational publishers, are 

now at 232 Madison Ave., New York. 
— Av] — 

George Moore is now editor of Western Fam- 
ily Preview, merchandising magazine serving the 
grocery trade in the West, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
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Contests and Awards 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 150 5th Ave., New 
York 11, again offers $5000 outright plus $2500 
advance against royalties for a book of the great- 
est “potential value in strengthening Christian 
faith and promoting Christian living.” Works 
may be popular or scholarly. Roland Bainton’s 
best-selling biography of Martin Luther, Here I 
Stand, won the most recent award. Address the 
editor of the firm for particulars. 

— Ak] — 


Mystery Writers of American, Inc., 408 West 
I4th St.. New York 14, will judge the mystery 
stories submitted in the annual Scholastic Maga- 
zines contest and will award additional prizes. 
Also the winning manuscripts, if good enough, 
will be published in Ellery Queen’s Mystery 
Magazine. The mystery writers are also conduct- 
ing contests of their own in a limited group of 
high schools. 

— Ae] — 


‘The California Writers’ Club is continuing the 
Ormeida Keeler contests for fiction, non-fiction, 
and poetry. The contests close February 28, 1952. 
For particulars address Mrs. Cecelia Bartholo- 
mew, 1700 Mendocino St., Richmond 6, Cal. 

— Ae] — 
Five prizes ranging from $25 to $50 are offered 


for poems by the Poetry Society of Virginia. Send 
a stamped, addressed envelope for the rules to 
Brodie S$. Herndon, 4524 W. Seminary Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

— Ab] — 

Seventeen, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
offers $1000 in »rizes to writers 13 to 19 years 
old in its annual short story contest. Manuscripts 
must be between 2000 and 3500 words. The con- 
testant must submit a notarized statement that 
he is within the age limits on December 15, the 
date the contest closes. Address: Short Story Con- 
test, in care of the magazine at the address above. 

— Ag] — 

Constance Rinehart won 
Book Publication Contest 
poems, Autographed Copy. 

— Ag] — 

Several readers have inquired about European 
literary awards and contests. These are not com- 
monly listed in Author & Journalist because they 
offer little to the American writer unless he has 
European connections—in which event he would 
probably know about them anyway. In most of 
the contests, work must be submitted in one of 
the Continental languages. Awards, as distin- 
guished from contests, are usually based on pub- 
lished books. 


the Dierkes Press 
with a volume of 


ONCE IN A WHILE 
I WRITE A NOVEL 


Y LATEST BOOK is called Mountain Troubadour 

M and heads my publisher’s fall list. Maybe you’ll want 

a copy. You can get one from your local jobber, or 

if you prefer it autographed send the $3.00 to me. 
live in California, include an extra dime for you-know-what.) 

I help other people write books, too, and 31 of these other people have 
had their books published as the direct result of my collaboration. 
always believed that a fellow who writes books and gets them published (I have 
had four) can do more to direct the efforts of a new writer than a critic who 


doesn’t write. 


Anyhow, if your manuscript is gathering dust on your closet shelf—or 
someone else’s—you can’t lose anything by having me take a look at it. I'll help 
you with it if I can, and if I can’t I'll be honest in telling you so. 


Write now and ask for my free descriptive folder entitled Literary 
It tells you how we get started. 


Help. 


Get your copy of 
my Directory of 
Literary Agents. 
25c coin. 
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INTERVIEWS BY ARRANGEMENT ONLY. 


CHARLES CARSON, Literary Consultant 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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AMERICAN LEGION 


"Vacations Out of This World" 
"Before and After” ry! John Freund 
"Murder Town" by Donald Buck and Alton L. Blakeslee 


by Raymond Drennan, Jr. 


WESTERN STAR ADUTTON BOOK Reader's Digest 


"The Proper Touch" 
by Smith Harsell 


by William E. Vance "High Mesa" ' 
WEEKL by Jack Tela veer 
"Stand-In"” by Samuel B. Pettengill 
(rte by Robert K. Lawson A FOREIGN 
eBieot for the Hawt PARGOSY | RIGHTS SALE | AHARPER BOOK 
by Gordon MacCreagh "Bodies in Bedlam" "The Explorati fs “a 
wi ance 
JUVENILE BOOK YOUR LIFE DETECTIVE 
SCIENCE FICTION MAGAZINE 
by Roe Richmond "Blood's A Kover" | "If I Had High Blood Pressure" "Turn and Run" 
by Chad Oliver by Paul H. Fluck, M. D. by Frank Ward 


"Loss " "Rough at Third" 
From our Tables’ by Bill grin 


"Jekyll or Hyde” 
aig, at Lunny "No Strings on Love" by Henry S. Galus 
by Elizabeth Ring 


A MACMILLAN BOOK | * TV RIGHTS SALE 


by Day Keene 
by Noel Loomis STUDIO. ONE (CBS) 


fore... ThisWeek | eesrsporrs 


THE 


Woman 


"Breast Cancer" 
by Eugene B. Mozes 


We'd like to sell them your material! 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
‘and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. if your material is unsalable as it stands but 


A 25¢ RIGHTS SALE 
"Wild Blood” 
by A. C. Abbott 
GOLD BOOKS 


*can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-deiail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without addi- 


tional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
‘and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


“TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 


sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
"straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 


‘and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
"your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 


*to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 


seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for other 


} types of material upon request. We drop all fecs after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped 
» self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Ageney, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 19 BLY. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“. .. One of the best . .. If you write fiction or fact articles, you will find this book the key 
to the many problems that confound the author... By the time the reader has finished four dynamic 
chapters there will be no putting the book down, not even for nourishment . . .” 

—Los Angeles Daily Law Journal 
Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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My Book Made My Town Mad 


How a fighting author lost—and won back—the respect 


and love of his community 


By JEssE STUART 


N August, 1945, when atomic bombs were 

dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, I was 

an officer in the United States Naval Reserve 
stationed in Washington, D.C. Our dropping of 
these bombs stirred a memory in my brain of 
something I saw happen before I entered the 
Navy. I was walking down a corridor with my 
commanding officer, Lieutenant Commander Lar- 
ry Watkin, when I started telling him about the 
night the northern lights came to my home town. 

When I told Larry how many people, thinking 
the world was coming to an end, ran over the 
river bank and dived under the willows, he 
started laughing as I had never heard him laugh 
before. 

“What are you going to do with this material?” 
Larry asked me between spasms of laughter. 

“I have often thought of doing a serious article 
about it,” I told him. “I have often wondered 
why the people ran trying to find a place to hide. 
If the world was coming to an end, one place 
would be as good as another to face the disaster. 
The willows under the river bank wouldn’t help 
anyone.” 

“Write it up, Jess,” Larry said. “It would make 
a good novel.” 

“But how?” I asked. I had read Larry Watkin’s 
On Borrowed Time, a best seller 2ixi an excel- 
lent book. 

“In a series of stories of what happened to 
each individual,” he advised. 

I could hardly wait for the day to end. When 
I got to my apartment, I wrote the first chapter 
of my novel, Foretaste of Glory, a title Larry 
Watkin suggested. I went back in memory to the 
unforgettable night in my home town. 

That night my wife and I had been invited to 
dinner in a very quiet home. When I heard the 
great commotion in the streets, I went outside. 
From that minute on I was going until daylight 
came. The people who knew—and many did 
know—the brilliant lights in the heavens were 


Kentucky-born Jesse Stuart is internationally 
known as novelist, short-story writer, and poet. 
His books have been best sellers and choices of 
book clubs. He won the Thomas Jefferson Award 
for distinguished literary achievement. He still 
farms the tract in W-Hollow which he cleared 
with his own hands. 


the northern lights, never bothered to tell the 
many who didn’t know but who thought the 
end of the world was at hand. I doubt anybody 
could have told them if he had tried. They 
would not have listened. 

These people are my people. They are solid, 
substantial citizens. They and their ancestors be- 
fore them have fought for the life of America. 
They have fought and died for America and Ken- 
tucky and they are (or at least I believe) un- 
afraid of human beings from any place upon 
this earth. But the great streamers of multicolored 
lights, shooting like darts across the back- 
ground of heaven aflame, crossing and criss-cross- 
ing, disappearing and returning with more bril- 
liance, upset them more than an invading army 
dropped from Mars or any other planet. 

We had never had anything like this before. 
Not this far south. I went from street to street 
to see what was going on with the people I had 
known from the time I could remember. I saw 
sturdy men, whom I had seen on other occasions 
battle with their fists and with knives, weaken 
and take off as I had never seen men run before. 
I heard them ask forgiveness of one another for 
troubles they had had in the past. A woman 
who had washed clothes for individuals and fami- 
lies in the town, went out and collected her bills 
on this night. Everybody paid her. 

After each day’s work in the Navy, I went 
home and worked furiously on this book. I 


worked on Sundays. I used up a ten-day leave i 


on this book. In one month, I had finished the 
first draft. In another month, I had revised the 
manuscript, throwing out many characters and 
replacing them with more interesting figures. For 


I couldn’t use all the characters on this night of | 


drama, a night when men thought their spirits 
would leave. their temples of clay for a new 
eternal world. Anyone who had looked and 
listened would know the people weren’t very sure 
which world would receive them. 

I tried to make Foretaste of Glory the best 
book I had ever written. I revised each sentence, 
paragraph, and chapter as I had never revised a 
book before. My publishers were so interested in 
getting the book on their spring list that I had 
to telephone my final revisions from Washington 
to New York. 

When I left the Navy in December and reached 
home my old friends were glad to see me back. 
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My wife Naomi and our young daughter and | 
spent two days with my wife’s father and mother, 
who live in Blakesburg. It was wonderful to 
stand on the street and shake hands with the 
characters of my Foretaste of Glory, alive and 
well and full of good humor but unmindful they 
were in the pages of a book soon to be pub- 
lished. 

January, February, March, and April passed. 
Life was good at home, as I mended fences, re- 
paired barns, and built an addition to our house 
in W-Hollow. Life was good because I was back 
home on the land where I was born, back with 
people I had known as long as I could remem- 
ber. 


WORDS UNWRITTEN 


By Vircinia Scotr MINER 


The words, unwritten, fluttered at the mind, 
Made soundless music round the edge of day. 
But no decision lured them or could find 

The source they came from or their tuture way. 
Yet speechless, tongueless, still they twined 
About the consciousness as though to say, 

“Not yet—not now, but at the hour designed 
Past your control, we shall alight and stay.” 


It was a strange time—waiting. While you dined 
danced or spoke, the almost-words would play 
tke birds past reach—and then, most sudden 
kind, 
end on wings of breathless clear array, 
Afid they would nestle closely and would be 
Ag real as leaves upon heart’s secret tree. 


‘hen Foretaste of Glory was published. Sud- 
dénly my world, the little world I knew so well, 

is a changed world for me. I wasn’t a hero 
when I returned from the Navy. But I had, in 
a $mall way, done my share. And people had 
béen glad to see me. Four months later, it was 
a Wifferent story. 

The road to my home was impassable for cars 
at that time. I had walked the five miles to 
Blakesburg and was on my way walking back 
heme. Mrs. Thims, whose sons I had taught in 
high school, was sitting on her front porch. When 
shé saw me, she started clapping her hands and 
exelaiming: 

* There you are! There you are!” 

Then she laughed until neighbor women, sit- 
tifg in porch swings across the street and east 
amd west of Mrs. Thims’s home, all started laugh- 
ing, too. 

“Why—what—” I didn’t get the words out. 

“That new book you've just written,” she said. 

“Do you have a copy?” I asked. “It it out?” 

“I don’t have a copy but I read a review in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer,” she said. “And oh, but it’s 
old Tom and Dave right down there in the 
hotel—I know it’s them... .” 

“You must be mistaken,” I said. But I knew 
better. She was right. 
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“It's Tom and Dave all right,” she repeated, 
screaming with laughter. “I know it’s them. Can't 
be anybody else. It’s quoted from your book 
and it’s just as plain as if Tom and Dave were 
standing right here before me.” 

I didn’t tarry long on the street in front of 
Mrs. Thims’s porch. I knew something had hap- 
pened. 

Things had happened to me before. Once I 
was sent to the hospital because of my writing. I 
had to spend at least 30 per cent of my energies 
in self-defense because of the stories, books, 
poems, and articles I’d written. 

Naomi wasn’t long, either, finding out what 
was going on. Not that this book was ever sold 
in my home town; it wasn’t. The people who 
sell my books in my home town are wonderful 
and are on my side but it was best not to bring 
this book so close. Naomi was at the Woman's 
Club one evening when she was approached on 
Foretaste of Glory and what it was all about. She 
tried to dodge the issue but Mrs. Thims followed 
her up and asked questions. My wife couldn't 
dodge the issue. She never liked to get involved, 
and so she came home early. 

“Jesse, everybody’s talking about your book,” 
shre said. “Old Mrs. Thims is spreading the in- 
formation. She has your book now and she said 
she could identify 20 of your 36 characters.” 

“This will mean trouble,” I said. 

And this did mean more trouble. The people 
who were glad to see me back when I returned 
from the Navy, greeted me with silence now. The 
characters in Foretaste of Glory, even those who 
didn’t read, turned away when they saw me, as 
if I were a poisonous snake. 

This was something I never wanted. I always 
wanted peace in my home town. The hills, 
streams, rivers, fields nearby were wonderful be- 
cause they couldn’t talk. This situation got so 
bad I didn’t go to town very often. Not when 
one review was headlined in big letters: JESSE 
STUART DISHES DIRT ON BLAKESBURG. 
This paper circulated in Blakesburg and added 
fuel to the spreading flames. 

This situation got so intense not only for us, 
but for my father, mother, brother, and sisters, 
that my wife and I sat down and talked over 
what to do. Would we leave W-Hollow? Would 
we leave this section of Kentucky? Would we go 
to Washington or Oregon, far away from W-Hol- 
low, and begin life anew with new people and 
new writing material? Or, would we go to a new 
part of Kentucky? 

My final reasoning was like this. My people 
had fought and died for America. They had 
fought and died at Gettysburg, Antietam, Cold 
Harbor in both Union and Southern armies. 
They had fought with McCoys against Hatfields. 
Three of their names are on a marker at Point 
Pleasant, West Virginia, where they fought and 
died in one of the most savage battles ever fought 
on this continent. 

More of my people had died unnatural than 
natural deaths. I was the first writer among 
them. Something was wrong with me if I could- 
n't hold my own like my ancestors? 

That’s the way my wife [Continued on Page 26] 
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The Writer’s Income Tax 


Advice from an expert on a problem that confronts every 


one of us as we approach the new year 


By J. H. LAVELY 


Federal income tax return, had a nifty idea. 

He'd claim a special deduction of $200 for 
“depreciation” on his wife. His reason, he later ex- 
plained to inquisitive agents of Uncle Sam’s 
Bureau of Internal Revenue: “She’s so worn 
out she refuses to get breakfast for me any 
more.” The deduction, of course, was not al- 
lowed—even though the investigators admitted 
the man possibly had the semblance of a case. 

Not many taxpayers attempt to claim “wife 
depreciation” deductions, much to the delight of 
the authorities. In fact, according to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants, the average tax- 
payer is far more likely to overlook some of the 
legitimate methods of saving money on his tax 
return. This “missing of the boat” frequently 
occurs among spare-time freelance writers, that 
group of erudite typewriter punchers who derive 
maybe $500 to $1000 per year additional income 
from their catch-as-catch-can journalistic endeav- 
ors. 

Of course, every full-time freelancer knows, or 
should know, that his final income tax payment 
is not due on March 15, but on January 15. Be- 
ing self-employed, he is required by law to file 
an “estimate” every March 15 of how much he 
expects to earn during the coming year. Then 
he must make installment payments on March 
15, June 15, and September 15, with the last pay- 
ment due on January 15 of the next year. Dis- 
crepancies in the “estimate,” if any, are rectified 
on the January 15 return. 

If a writer is regularly employed in some other 
field and augments his income via freelancing, 
he merely fills out his return as usual on March 
15, adding his revenue from writing to his regu- 
lar salary. It is to these part-time writers that 
this article is directed. 

Figuring one’s income tax is not easy. Far 
from being simple, the income tax is the most 
complicated financial problem with which most 
of us deal. It is more complex than planning 
an insurance annuity program, or deciding on a 
loan or, should times become bad, mortgaging 
the family hacienda. It is hoped that the answers 
to the following may prove helpful in solving 
your tax enigmas. 


A SOUTHERN taxpayer, filing his annual 


Can I save money by filing a joint return? 

Married pcople can almost always realize a 
saving by filing a joint return. If you and your 
wife are both writers, for example, you merely 
total the gross income for the two of you, list it 
on one return, and both sign it. You may file a 
joint return with your wife only if you are mar- 
ried and living with her on the last day of the 
year, or if she died during the year. The Gov- 
ernment calls this “splitting your income,” and 
it usually means a sizable saving. 
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A trade journal went out of business last Jan- 
uary, owing me $75. May I claim a bad debt 
deduction on this? 

If you reported this bad debt as income on the 
previous year’s tax return, yes. You would have 
done this if you use an “accrual system” of book- 
keeping where you record the income as being 
“cash received” immediately upon notification of 
an article’s acceptance. If, however, you employ 
a “cash system” of bookkeeping, in which you 
record income only when it actually arrives, a 
bad debt could not be claimed. 

Before claiming a bad debt, it is best to exam- 
ine the attitude of the Treasury Department on 
these matters: “For a debt to be worthless, it 
must not only be uncollectible but must appear 
to be uncollectible at any time in the future.” 
Also, you must remember that a bad debt deduc- 
tion cannot be claimed if there is no legal liabili- 
ty to pay; it must be shown to exist both in fact 
and in law. 


What per cent of writing “overhead” is de- 
ductible? 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue gives the 
“green light” on “reasonable salaries and wages, 
interest on business indebtedness, taxes on busi- 
ness and taxes on business property, losses arising 
from business operation, bad debts arising from | 
sales and service, depreciation, obsolescence, de- 
pletion, rents, repairs, and other expenses.” These © 
“other expenses” bear careful investigation by 
the writer. The writer may deduct agents’ fees, 
commissions, advertising expenses, business in- 
surance premiums, charges for professional manu- 
script typing, dues to writers’ clubs, and the cost 7 
of subscriptions to writers’ magazines. 


What about those end-of-the-year checks? 4 
If you should receive a check for a story late 
in December, for example, and do not have the 7 
opportunity to cash it [Continued on Page 30\% 


WANTED—VOCABULARIES 


Much interest was aroused by Jewell Casey's 
vocabulary of rodeo terms, published in Sep- 
tember. Readers have asked for similar lists 
of terms—with definitions—peculiar to bebop 
and other contemporary music, to sailing, to 
work in the oil fields. 

Anyone who feels he can do an authorita- 
tive job on any of these is invited to commun- 
icate with the editors of Author & Journalist. 
And we'll welcome suggestions as to other 
vocabularies useful to writers of stories and 
articles. 
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CATHARINE BARRETT ON THE SHORT STORY 


The Springboard of Action 


If you write fiction, you can’t afford to miss this brilliant, 


comprehensive exposition 


By CATHARINE BARRETT 


form which identifies it among the several 

forms of fiction. The purpose of this series 
of articles, of which this is the third, is to de- 
scribe and explain the elements essential to this 
form. 

The short story is the account of two conflict- 
ing forces engaged in a specific contest which 
must carry through to a conclusive ending. 

The three sections of the short story have long 
been termed the Beginning, the Middle, and the 
End—a division of functions which satisfactorily 
fits our definition. The Beginning is, according 
to our definition, “two conflicting forces en- 
gaged”; the Middle, the “specific contest’; the 
End, the “conclusive ending.” 

The short story has an essential quality of 
cause-and-effect of directed movement that car- 
ries from the Beginning through the Middle Sec- 
ti@n, and leads directly into the conclusive result 

‘the End. The Beginning Section establishes the 
st@ry’s conflict (the meeting of two forces with 
ising goals) and thereby sets the story mov- 
ing on a directed course (a dual course, since 
eath force will strive to reach its own goal, 
achieve its own aim). The contest between the 
two forces—in the striving of each to achieve its 
own aim—makes up the Middle Section of the 
st@ry. The End reveals which of the two was 
suécessful in reaching its goal. 

We have already taken up the “conclusive end- 
ing,” describing its two varts, the Alternate and 
thé Actual Ending. And we have discussed one 
of the functions of the Beginning Section—the 
establishing of the two conflicting forces with 
their factors. Now we come to the second func- 
tidn of the story Beginning, the engagement of 
the two forces. 

On the graph, the Beginning Section is repre- 
semted by the two parallel lines (Force No. | 
with its factors, Force No. 2 with its factors) turn- 
ing and crossing at X. 


4 ie short story has a particular structural 


: Force No. 1 


Point X 


Force No. 2 


Catharine Barrett is not only a contributor of 
fiction to major magazines, but an outstandingly 
successful teacher of the short story. She formerly 
lived and taught in California but is now resid 
ing in Boulder, Colo. 
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X designates the place at which some action, 
incident, situation, or condition throws the two 
forces into combat over an issue which must 
eventually reach a decision in favor of one or 
the other. 

A piece of fiction does not fulfil the require- 
ments of the short story form unless it is a specif- 
ic contest between two conflicting forces or fac- 
tions for ultimate supremacy or victory. Point 
X is the exact point at which the two forces are 
thrown into that specific contest. 

Prior to X, the two specific, positive forces 
existed (as described in the September Author & 
Journalist). But at X they come to grips; the 
story contest begins. 

When X has been reached, the Beginning Sec- 
tion of the structural plan is completed. It has 
fulfilled its twofold function: (a) the two forces 
have been established with their conflicting goals 
or aims; (b) the two forces have engaged in a 
contest that will continue till one or the other 
has reached its goal or accomplished its aim. 
Point X has acted as a springboard from which 
the story is thrown into action, into movement. 
The subsequent struggle to reach a final decision 
to achieve one of the goals, will be the function 
of the Middle Section; here at X the story is 
merely set upon its dual course, given the shove 
into the next section. 

In constructing the Beginning Section of his 
story, the writer brings together two strong and 
conflicting forces. Through manipulation of the 
material, he ties them together; they will not get 
loose until the issue between them has been 
finally and conclusively settled. The reader catch- 
es the feeling: The battle has begun; there can 
be no cessation of struggle until something 
changes, until a decision ts reached. . . . Two 
strong forces are locked in combat; something’s 
got to give. 

The reader goes on from there, to find out 
which side will give way, what decision will be 
reached, whether there will be victory or defeat, 
reconciliation, adjustment, or rupture. The arous- 
ing of this feeling in the reader, this creation of 
originating suspense, is the essence of story-tell- 
ing. And the secret of it lies at X. 

A writer may have, as a basis for the story he 
is writing, an excellent situation; he may have a 
complete understanding of suitable characters; he 
may even have written a number of the scenes 
he will use in his final draft. But these elements, 
however essential to his story, are merely malle- 
able material with which to toy until he has also 
settled upon his Point X. Material does not 
shape up into a short story, it does not take 
on the necessary structural form, until the con- 
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flicting elements involved in the story situation 
have been engaged in a specific contest. 

The writer decides on two possible endings 
for his story, one to be the goal of each of the 
two elements he is setting up to oppose each 
other. He breaks his conflicting elements down 
into the essential forces and factors. Then he 
determines upon Point X—not only the circum- 
stances existing at the time the two forces come 
io grips, but also the specific issue between 
them. He forms Point X so that it includes a 
pin-pointing of the Story Problem: exactly what 
the story is about—what aim or plan must meet 
success or failure, or what unreconciled elements 
must be reconciled, adjusted, or severed. Here 
at Point X he sets the dual course of the story 
with the two-pronged Story Question, a specific 
question that cannot be answered before the 
story reaches its Ending: Which side will win, 
Force 1 or Force 2? Which goal will be reached? 

In this feeling of a problem that must be 
solved, a question that must be answered, a 
decision that must be reached, lies the propul- 
sive power of the short story. 

Following are five simple initiating situations. 
From any of the five a short story could develop. 
Point X is indicated for each, and also its at- 
tendant statement of Problem and of Question. 

1. X: A man meets a girl and decides he wants 
to marry her. Problem: The uniting of the 
two in a love match. Question: Will he get her 
or won't he? 

2. X: A young deputy, told by the sheriff, 
“Get Wall-eyed Walt, dead or alive,” accepts the 
assignment. Problem: The deputy’s pursuit of 
Wall Eye. Question: Will he capture Wall Eye 
or not? 

3. X: The moment at which a woman, ad- 
dicted to drink acknowledges her responsibility 
for her dangerous condition. Problem: The wo- 
man’s fight against the drink habit. Question: 
Will she overcome the habit or be destroyed 
by it? 

4. X: An innocent man is falsely accused of a 
crime. Problem: The man’s struggle against the 
law and circumstantial evidence. Question: Will 
he be cleared of guilt or forced to pay the 
penalty of the crime? 

5. X: A man is found murdered by an un- 
known hand. Problem: The search for the iden- 
tity of the murderer. Question: Will the mur- 
derer be apprehended or will he go undetected? 


: ie is easy to see that Point X of each of these 
story situations serves as a springboard into 
story action. The incident, situation, or condition 
which creates Point X of these or of any par- 
ticular story, makes movement imperative. The 
story has to move, has to go somewhere; some- 
thing has to happen; some change must be 
made. And what happens, where the story goes, 
or what change is made is to be the result of 
the contest of two conflicting forces with oppos- 
ing aims. For example, (1) the man to get the 
girl, the girl to reject him; (2) deputy to cap- 
ture bandit, bandit to escape; (3) woman to 
conquer drink, drink to destroy woman; (4) man 
to prove innocence, evidence to convict man; 
(5) searchers to discover murderer, murderer 
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to remain undetected. With Point X, the story 
is launched. Movement and struggle are un- 
avoidable. 

A special quality that will help to identify 
Point X is the quality of success-or-failure. If 
the writer has established (a) two conflicting 
forces, (b) the issue between them, and (c) the 
opposing goals of each, then, when the story 
moves out from X, each of the two forces is 
struggling to achieve its own goal. Since the 
goals are opposed to each other, one must fail 
and the other succeed. In trying to discover 
Point X—in analyzing a story or in planning one 
—seek out the first place in the story when it 
can be said: From this point on, there will be 
either ultimate success or failure. 


USUAL and convenient means by which a 

writer is able to inject into the Beginning Sec- 
tion of his story this element of success-or-failure 
is the device of the Resolve. The principal char- 
acter of the story resolves (1) to get the girl, 
(2) to capture Wall-Eyed Walt, (3) to conquer 
the drinking habit, (4) to clear himself of ap- 
parent guilt, (5) to find the murderer. From 
such a point of resolve or determination, the 
story plainly embarks upon a course of success- 
or-failure; either the character will accomplish 
what he has determined to accomplish, or he 
will be defeated. This treatment requires, of 
course, that the character himself be cognizant of 
his problem, that he recognize the opposition and 
move against It. 

Editors of a prominent weekly often protest 
that they do not buy “formula” stories. Analysis 
of the stories they print, however, discloses the 
fact that although they print few plot-formula 
stories, there is a discoverable formula in the 
treatment of the majority of their stories; namely, 
(a) Point X is plainly revealed to the reader in 
the first 200 to 500 words, (b) the principal 
character is cognizant of the problem, and (c) is 
resolved, pressed, or impelled to take active steps 
toward a goal. 

Although the five suggested story situations 
showed how easily they could employ the device 
of the Resolve, they can be handled as easily 
with some other treatment. The writer may even 
use the same story situation or condition for his 
Point X, but can bring together there two differ- 
ent forces. Story 4, of the man unjustly accused, 
might be handled as a predicament story. The 
forces could be justice vs. injustice, with the 
accused man making no Resolve, but existing 
merely as a pawn between the two forces. The 
story Question might then be, How can he be 
saved from his predicament? The murder story, 
illustrated by Story 5, is usually a story of Re- 
solve: an individual or group of individuals re- 
solves to track down the murderer; from X they 
set out after him; and from there on the story is 
one of success or failure of that intent. But there 
is an occasional murder story in which other 
forces are employed; for example, the story in 
which the identity of the murderer is made 
known early, and the Story Question is, Why did 
he do it? Or, from the murderer’s point of view, 
Shall I give myself up or shall I not? 

The story of the woman addicted to drink 
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could easily be a story in which there is no Re- 
solve. The problem and Point X would be the 
same: the woman has reached a state from which 
she can no longer continue compromise drinking; 
either she must be freed of the habit or she will 
be destroyed. The woman herself might not even 
be aware that there is a critical problem. The 
Story Question, whether she will be freed from 
the habit or be destroyed, could be in the mind 
of another character in the story, perhaps only 
an observer, recounting the course of the wom- 
an’s destruction. 


“After those letters he wrote me from the sea- 
shore, | induced him to take up fiction wri‘ing 
for a living.” 


The engagement of the forces at X, while it 

‘precipitates the immediate and decisive contest, 
‘is not necessarily the birth of the opposition be- 
“tween the two factions. While it may, indeed, be 
‘the first or original encounter of the two, it is 
Iso possible that the two factions have prevyious- 
ly been in active opposition to each other; they 
“may even have engaged in struggles and quarrels. 
_ A special quality, however, marks the contest 
yin which they engage at X: From this point on, 
‘they cannot disengage until the issue between 
‘them has reached a conclusive ending, a defini- 
itive decision. Any active conflict previous to this 
‘point was of a comparatively temporary and 
“indeterminate nature. ‘The forces came together 
pn opposition, but were able to dissolve their 
“clinch” and return to their former parallel state, 
their coexistence. Since, however, the short story 
form requires a definitive conclusion, the writer 
must so set up the story problem that when the 
two forces engage at X, they cannot merely dis- 
engage and return to their previous separate and 
parallel existence, but must fight through to the 
finish. 

If Story 2, of the young deputy, is to be mere- 
ly a contest between the skill in pursuit of the 
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deputy and the skill in escape of the bandit, the 
Story plainly has its first meeting of the two 
factions at X. Similarly in the story of the man 
who sees the girl he wants to marry, that en- 
counter is the original encounter—if the contest 
is to be one merely between a determined young 
man and a reluctant girl. 


But since today the majority of stories deal 
with problems of personality, the author might 
choose to use these situations to carry a story of 
the conflict between two forces within the princi- 
pal character, forces with a long history of oppo- 
sition. The deputy, let us say, is a habitual 
coward. Now—with use of the same Point X—he 
accepts an assignment that calls for bravery. The 
assignment has forced a showdown between two 
character elements within him, his habitual 
cowardice and his latent bravery. The man in 
Story 2 could be a crook; the struggle of the story 
is made one between the hold upon him of his 
wicked ways and the virtuous way of life neces- 
sary if he is to win the good girl with whom he 
has fallen in love. The same Point X—his selec- 
tion of this particular girl—precipitates this con- 
test within him. 

In the actual writing of a story, the various 
elements are not necessarily presented in the 
same order or proportion as they appear on the 
structure graph. Point X may, in the written 
story, be divulged in a variety of ways: (a) in 
the first paragraph, (b) as having occurred be- 
fore the story opened, (c) when the story is more 
than half over, (d) in a place not identifiable 
until after the story is ended, (e) gradually, in 
a series of minor incidents. 

As an example of the first, in which Point X 
occurs in the first paragraph, consider the way 
in which Story 4 might be told. An old man, 
who has just put away ink, blotter, pencil, and 
ruler, and has closed the desk drawer as he has 
done every work day for 42 years, is suddenly 
grasped from behind and told, “You are under 
arrest.” The writer should take care, in using an 
opening as precipitate as this, that the emotions 
and motivations involved in the situation are 
sufficently close to common experience to be obvi- 
ous or self-explanatry. 

The story which opens after Point X has oc- 
curred can be illustrated by the story of the 
young deputy attempting to capture the bandit. 
The story opens with the deputy arriving at a 
hideout, seeing the bandit. The deputy, afraid, 
delays action too long, and the bandit escapes. 
This is actually a scene from the Middle Section 
with action, and giving the information of the 
Beginning later, in flashback or brief bits of ex- 
position, makes for a swift pace in a story, and 
is particularly effective in action stories and in 
humorous stories. 

The postponement of Point X until the story 
is half or even as much as three-quarters over is 
sometimes required by the story material, as in 
a story in which the contest has no meaning 
without full information on the complicated, 
nebulous, or highly technical factors involved. 


Or an author might arbitrarily choose this or- 
der of presentation. The story of the man and 
the girl might, for [Continued on Page 28) 
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MEMO TO THE MANAGING EDITOR 


UNIVERSAL INTERNATION- 
AL called. They saw our ads for 
CAM and LIGHT-IN-DARK- 
NESS. They are interested. Their 
messenger is going to pick up gal- 
ley proofs of both books to send to 
their Hollywood studios. 


F IVE weeks before publication date 
the above memo was left on the desk 
of our Managing Editor. Although we 
should have preferred to send the fin- 
ished books—each artistically designed 
and jacketed—we packed the proofs 
for Universal’s messenger. Two more 
Pageant Press authors’ books were re- 
ceiving the attention and recognition 
they deserved! 

If you have faith in your book, 
if you believe that readers, reviewers and studios would be in- 
terested, then it should be published by Pageant Press and given 
every opportunity for success. Our books are not only beautifully 
printed with jackets illustrated in color, but no effort is spared 
in presenting your books to the reading public, to booksellers 
and to motion picture and reprint editors. Every chance is given 
your book in the way of expert promotion and national advertis- 
ing—whether it sells many or few copies depends upon its worth. | 
We, at Pageant Press, are interested in helping you sell books 
and our years of experience are at your disposal. 

Write today for full details of our cooperative publishing 7 
plan which makes it possible to publish your book for a low © 
subsidy. You receive a high royalty in order to help you regain | 
the costs of this first edition and also to make a profit. The © 
second and all subsequent editions are published by PAGEANT © 
PRESS on a full royalty basis—you pay not a penny. Send today 7 
for descriptive booklet AA, or better still, send your book for a 
free appraisal. Our editors are friendly and cooperative and will 7 
he happy to answer your questions. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


4 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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The writer's life, both gay and sad— 
But usually it’s not too bad 


Day-by-Day Experiences 


34 Words Made Me Write 


By CHARLOTTE O’ BERG 


M* entire life was changed by 34 words. 
I wanted to write; in fact, I had always 
wanted to write but my family thought I must 
be a moron or else “jest a wee mite teched.” | 
started when I was in high school by writing 
class plays, prophecies, wills, etc., but as soon as 
I graduated any idea of my writing was taboo 
with my family. There had never been a writer 
in our family and why should I hang such a 
foolish ambition on the family tree! No, sir, I 
was to be a school teacher; a school teacher | 
had to be. 

Not enjoying the prospect of taking care of 
other people’s children all my life, I got married, 
thereby almost signing the death warrant to my 
writing ambition. For 16 years I shoved that desire 

r into the background. Then I found my- 

If face to face with the fact that I was doomed 

spend many long evenings alone while my 
usband worked and my sons found diversion 
Isewhere. I was panicky and fought the battle 
bf loneliness and unrest with every weapon avail 
ble. I read everything I could lay my hands on, 
en took up music on a different instrument, 
ut to no avail. 

One evening I was so depressed I thought | 

uldn’t stand it another hour. I picked up a 

ok and the first words to meet my eyes were 
these 34 words by Angelo Patri: “Hidden 

ep in your soul you have a wish. Hold fast 
it, thinking it, living it with all your heart 


y Pet Peeve Inspires 


By Cy Lance 


’ Here’s a stunt for the next time you find your- 
Self in the writing doldrums with never a breeze 
f inspiration stirring. It has worked for me; 
it will work for you. 
» When you have tried all the methods you know 
to get yourself into gear without avail, when you 
have gone over all your copious notes for in- 
tended articles or stories without enthusiasm, 
then try writing out at length and in detail your 
fondest peeve of the moment. Before you realize 
it you will be tearing along at your typewriter 
at supersonic speed; you will be writing. 

What you write will probably be completely 
negative and, therefore, unsalable. But it will 
certainly not be worthless. To begin with, it will 
get you into the writing groove. Then it will 


and soul; backed by the might of your intelli- 
gence, it must come true.” 

My wish! I knew instantly the wish I had 
tried to bury all these years, and I thought, “Why 
bury it? Why not bring it out into the light 
and give it a chance to thrive?” 

So I started writing and my loneliness and unrest 
disappeared as though they had been poured out on 
the paper. I wrote a breezy little column and of- 
fered it to our local weekly newspaper editor. To 
my surprise he took it and asked for more. Within 
two months I started another column for an edi- 
tor of another weekly. Later I became very 
brave, prepared a daily column for a week, and 
offered it to the editor of a daily paper in our 
county seat. He took it. So then I was writ- 
ing two weekly columns and one daily column. 

Naturally, I had to get out and around to pick 
up ideas and soon forgot that I was ever a ne- 
glected woman. I received fan mail, made friends 
all over the county, und learned that many people 
saved my best columns for their scrapbooks. I 
had never felt such a complete sense of satisfac- 
tion before in my life. I soon branched out with 
feature stories for some of the big city newspapers. 
Even though I don’t make a lot of money writing I 
wouldn’t trade the peace of heart and content- 
ment I have derived from it for all the gold in 
the world. Here is my advice to everybody: 
Never stifle a desire to put your thoughts down 
in black and white. 


Me 


help to purge your mind of poisons which could 
only work you harm; in short, it will help to 
clear the way for positive thinking which makes 
the only kind of writing that sells. Finally, you 
may be able to make your negatively critical 
writing over into helpful constructive material 
which is always welcome. 

In one of these peeve-writing pump-priming 
sessions I wrote a character sketch of an acquain- 
tance whom I found particularly obnoxious. By 
the time I finished I was in the mood for profi- 
table writing and 1 had this fellow out of my 
system for keeps. 

In the story I next took up, however, I need- 
ed a character exactly the opposite of Frank, the 
chap 1 had previously described. So I recreated 
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Frank, reversed him completely, and endowed 
him with all the virtues he seemed so conspicu- 
ously to lack. 

When some months later I read my published 
piece, I couldn’t help smiling at the description 
of Frank. But, human nature being what it is, 
I suspect he would recognize himself readily in 
the published version and not at all in the ver- 
sion that went into my wastebasket. Come to 
think of it, the second writing may have been 


By ELEANoR M. MARSHALL 


day I heard my sister say, “Now I'll never 
worry about the refrigerator’s overflowing 
again, thank goodness!” I wasn’t thinking of stor- 
ies. Plain curiosity prompted my question, “Why 
not?” 

She explained that her husband had attached 
a pipe to carry away the water and empty it be- 
low an apple tree where it was forming a tiny 
pool. Because the birds discovered that this pool 
was warmer than water elsewhere, it became 
their favorite bathing place. From the kitchen 
window I could see them splashing about as I 
washed the dishes. Their antics suggested the 
plot I used in a story called “This Way Out,” 
which Wheeler Newspaper Syndicate purchased. 

While the heroine is washing, she hears a news 


Ohe job of 
publishing 


@ In the final analysis, the job of publish- 
ing is manufacturing and selling books. But 
that isn’t as easy as it sounds, for many sepa- 
rate activities, many skills and talents are in- 
volved. 


@ Many manuscripts benefit from the cre- 
ative criticism of competent editors, by which 
the author’s expression of his ideas may be 
clarified and sharpened. Every manuscript 
needs mechanical styling—the regularizing of 
spellings and punctuations, the verification of 
dates and proper names, in accordance with 
standard practice. 


@ The physical book must be designed and 
manufactured in good taste in a format suited 
to its contents and natural audience. 


@ The book trade, libraries, special outlets, 
all must be approached and sold; and individ- 
ual customers must be reached, by circular 01 
direct, to the greatest possible extent. 


© ‘The whole effort must be carefully inte- 
grated and intelligently directed by people 
carefully trained for these specific jobs. And 
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Stories from Homey Beginnings 


closer to the truth, at that. At least, I hope so. 

Almost any time I can write myself out of the 
becalms by lighting into the radio commercials 
which French-fry me every time I listen to them. 
Something should be . Well, we won’t go 
into that. 

Reflection on my radio diatribes usually sug- 
gests that there may be another side to the ques- 
tion, and some of the I'm-agin-it’s have turned 
into constructive items which sold. 


bulletin offering a reward of $1,000 for the cap- 
ture of an escaped murderer. He confronts her 
when she comes in from hanging out some 
clothes. Terrified, she is obedient to his threats 
until she realizes he is lying about having a con- 
federate in the back yard. For she can see the 
birds in the pool and they always fly away when 
anyone comes near. Overcoming her fear, she 
tricks the murderer so that he reaches into a 
closet for her husband’s new suit. She pushes 
him within, locks the doar, and holds him until 
the police arrive. 

Most of the other stories I have sold have 
grown from just such homey beginnings as this. 
Plots which use the immediate surroundings are 
best for me. Perhaps they will prove so for you. 


the publisher must be financially stable, else 
he cannot surely fulfill his obligations to au- 
thors, paper suppliers, printers, and binders. 

@ The market for subsidiary rights — in- 
creasingiy important in these days— must be 
thoroughly canvassed. 

@ Every channel of publicity—critics and 
press, radio and television commentators and 
programs—must be contacted with fruitful ideas 
and suggestions. 

@ Only when all those conditions have 
been met, and met efficiently, can author and 
publisher feel that the job of publishing has 
been done right. 


THIS KIND OF PUBLISHING 


Exposition Press has been doing for six- 
teen years and more—as dozens of suc- 
cessfully-published authors can testify. Lf 
you want this for your unpublished 
book, we suggest that you 


WRITE TODAY 
for your copy of the 
booklet, We Can Pub- 
lish Your Book, sent 
you without cost or 
obligation. It will tell 
you the full story of 
our unique, successful 
cooperative publishing 
plan. 


Dept. 1-5, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
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What every writer needs to know is presented monthly in 


TIPS FOR BEGINNERS 


By ALAN SWALLOW 


Is there any use in trying to become successful 
at fiction when I dislike it intensely? 


I should say, no use at all. The market for 
non-fiction is larger than that for fiction and 
probably, on the average, pays nearly as well and 
sometimes even better. 


What protection has a writer from a firm that 
starts in business with enough money to get a 
printer going but can’t fulfill promises to pay on 
acceptance? That publisher really tries to get 
gomg on material from authors, material for 
which there will be no payment if the publisher 
folds shortly. 


I don’t know of any protection, in the end, 
except legal proceedings, which may only force 
bankruptcy or find claims invalid unless they 
are very clearly documented. 

However, the writer can exercise his own in- 
telligence about these matters in such a way as to 
‘avoid the situation. It is true that many new 
markets are the best markets for beginning writers. 
“since the editor has to scratch from the beginning 
to get enough material to get started. But new 
markets need to be screened a bit before one 
‘depends upon them too much. Such a magazine 
as Author & Journalist exercises some care about 
Hisring new markets, although the advantage of 
providing readers a timely tip will frequently 
_ prevent a full investigation of a market. 

' The author may himself take certain steps: 
‘examine the information to see if reputable 
‘people are behind it, or if relatively unknown 
people with a good idea are starting off with 
“something promising. Such people bespeak a 
"good chance for the author. 

_ Finally, at the first sign of unfairness to the 
author from a new market, the author should 
‘lay his case before the editor to see if any action 
‘will be taken; if not, the incident should be 
‘reported to a writers’ magazine like Author & 
: Journalist so that word may get on to other 
writers. 


i I have heard that it is possible to clip items 

© from newspapers, rewrite them, and sell them as 
fillers. Can you tell me what to clip and how to 
reword? Where in the newspaper are the most 
likely places to find such items? How many words 
should a filler contain? : 


The writing of fillers is attractive to the begin- 
ner for a number of reasons. The market is quite 
large; that is, a number of magazines use several 
fillers per month, and the trend toward use of 
fillers has probably been upward for some time. 
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Fillers are normally of the human-interest type. 
The filler must take up a small bit of space in a 
magazine with something which is interesting yet 
told in a few words. The unusual, the tug on the 
heart strings, the old or bizarre, the homespun 
and common, the interesting bit of information 
not commonly known—these are some of the kinds 
of bits which make good fillers. 

Filler writers often do find these items in news- 
papers. This is not the only source, of course; 
but it is a much-used one. Thereby, in fact, rests 
one danger: a bit from a newspaper is likely to 
be used by several writers. If one does use the 
newspaper item, he probably needs a good sense 
of finding what others may overlook, and, even 
more, a keen sense of slanting. 

I can’t tell you exactly how to rewrite informa- 
tion into a filler, since there are many, many 
ways. The point is that the newspaper story is 
likely to have, so far as you are concerned, only 
the idea or the information which attracted you 
as possible filler material. ‘Then, you must recast 
it according to what you find as the essential in- 
terest, building as briefly as possible, yet with a 
touch of drama if you can manage it. Finally, it 
must be slanted toward the publication or general 
group of publications which might form the 
market. (Thus, one filler item, given different 
writing, might be sold to different types of maga- 
zines, since for each type the story would have 
been told to attract the interest of a specific group 
of readers—juvenile, women, general, or trade.) 

In most cases, mere current news won't supply 
too much filler material, since such news is topical 
and commonly known. Thus, the first few pages 
of a newspaper may not be too fruitful; yet some 
items can be found there, particularly if your 
newspaper is one which prints a number of 
human-interest or similar stories in the early 
pages. A higher batting average is more likely to 
be made in the later pages of the paper. In brief, 
all pages should be scanned, for the unexpected 
piece which others may overlook may pay off 
best. But look for the interesting items wherever 
your paper prints them. 

Fillers can be anything from a single sentence 
to 300 or 400 words. The Author & Journalist 
market lists carry notations on fillers when maga- 
zines want them; frequently the notation tells 
you the length desired. If you are uncertain, read 
the magazine to see the lengths used. Since the 
material is filler—that is, it is used to fill out 
columns—a magazine will usually need material in 
varying lengths. Write as economically as you 
can if you want to write fillers; the person who 
can tell a story in 150 words will have less chance 
in fillers than one who tells the same story in 
75 words. 
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I get paid 


for advice 


By DororHy BANKER TURNER 


LL of us like to give advice .. . . to mem- 
bers of our family, friends, even strangers. 
And usually it meets a cold reception. 

But not if given briefly, entertainingly, and 
convincingly in a how-to-do or what-to-do article. 
It will pay the average writer to take a few min- 
utes a day to give it. Especially if each manu- 
script gives sound suggestions and the necessary 
punch to inspire action. 

Timeliness is an important factor. Don’t be 
too late or too early in giving your advice. And 
confine yourself to subjects of widespread interest. 
If you can draw upon personal experience rather 
than other sources for materials, you will write 
more effectively and quickly. 

There are almost as many outlets for articles 
of this kind as there are magazines accepting arti- 
cles and to be found in Author & Journalist list- 
ings. 

Here are some of the titles that have brought 
me checks: 

“Is He Worth Marrying?” “Eighteen Ways To 
Stay in Love,” “Are You in Love with Love?” 
“Mr. and Mrs. Together,” “Why Not Try Mar- 
riage?” “Bequest for Today,” “How To Tell 
Fortunes with Cards,” published in Your Life, 
True Confessions, the Woman, and Coronet. 

Taken at random from titles sold to trade 
journals are: “Bringing in the Blankets,” “A 
Greeting Card Section Pays,” ‘Feed Display 
Table,” “Direct Mail Sells Insurance,” “Postcards 
Pay Their Way,” 

“Cry on Your Own Shoulder,” “Open Hearts 
and Open Hearths,” “Your Voice Is You,” “Make 
Your Own Book of Prayers,” “Success Comes in 
Cans,” “Mapping a Good Time,” “Why Not Say 
‘When’?” appeared in teen-age girls’ magazines 
of Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Roman 
Catholic publishing houses. 

These were published in the Christian Science 
Monitor: “Summer Camp in Your Own Yard,” 
“Teen-Age Clubhouse,” “Chart for Child Card,” 
“Susan’s Shopping Service,” ‘Vacation Once A 
Week,” and “Tasks and Snacks.” 

Perhaps these titles will suggest subject matter 
for advice articles that you can write, and also 
possible markets for them. 


GIANT QUESTION 


By REEVE SPENCER KELLEY 


What giant thoughts 
On man, and Time, 
Have died because 
They didn’t rhyme? 
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WANT TO SELL 


YOUR STORIES, ARTICLES, POETRY? 


Then send TODAY for 


your FREE copy of 


“TEN STEPS 
TO WRITING SUCCESS” 


WILL A. HERWELL 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


“. . . | want to express my sincere thanks. You 
have done a magnificent job . . .“’ (Name on Re- 
quest) “SPLENDID!” says Leading New York pub- 
lisher of Tooker Assignment . . . Two of My Ghost- 
ed Books Have Sold over 10,000 copies. 


Ghosting, Revision, Creative Criticism. Sales Offer in 
Cooperation with New York Agents. Half a Life-time of 
Experience as Editor, successful free lance, critic and pub- 
lisher. Author of “The Day of the Brown Horde” and 
numerous other books, short stories, articles, own and 
collaborative. 


Consideration Reading $2.00 each for short stories, 
3,000 words or less. Sales offer if salable, brief criticism 
or suggestion of further work, separate fee to be arranged. 
3,000 to 20,000, $3.00; Books $8.00 . . . My technical 
books: “Writing for a Living (cloth) $2.50; “How to Pub- 
lish Profitably” (paper) $1.00; “Atomic Short Story Tech- 
nique” (paper) $1.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148 


Phoenix, Ariz. © 


ARE YOU LOOKING 
for a 


PUBLISHER? 


The basic policy of this firm is to en- 
courage new, unknown writers. If you 
are looking for a publisher, Vantage 
Press has an attractive plan whereby 
your book can be published, promoted 
and distributed on a professional basis. 
If you would like more information, 
please write for Free Booklet BB. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
230 W. 41st St. New York 18 
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LAND EDITORS’ CHECKS 


Be guided by an ADAMS CHART 

As a mariner needs a compass, or a pilot a picci 
sion instrument, so a writer needs a chart based on 
FUNCTIONAL ‘TECHNIQUE. 

You wouldn't think of baking a cake without 
mold to give structure and form to it. You wouldnt 
think of cutting out a dress without a patiern. A 
carpenter uses a blue print to build a house. liow 
much more necessary it is that you have a CHARI 
which forms an adequate mold, pattern, o1 biueprini 
into which you cast your effort at story construction. 

Were you to break down published stories ito 
their component elements, you would find tai eacu 
story had been cast into a segmented mojd and (hat 
every ingredient was present. 

Definitely, an ADAMS CHART maps oul tic way 
into the minute intricacies of story siructure, bach 
step is detailed for you. The CHART may be usec 
for any story of purpose you wish to write, be i 
action story or character story. 

WRITING THIS WAY BECOMES A PLEASURE 
WITH AN INCOME 
A post card will bring you full information. 


480 Blair Ave., St. Paul 3, Minnesota 


Turn Your Ideas Into Dollars! 
Write For The Non-Fiction Market! 

}The demand for good non-fiction exceeds the supply. 
Ronald J. Cooke’s new, up-to-the-minute Ten-Lesson 
“Course in Non-Fiction Writing takes you through the 
Warious phases of this profitable field—fillers and 
™ews items, trade journals, general feature writing, 
‘and camera journalism. Learn how to “‘write to 
‘sell.’ Send today for free information. 
J. C. SLOAN, Publisher’s Agent 
“P.O. Box 1008, Dept. N Glendale, Calif. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. Tne most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure trom one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for particulars 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P.O. Box 104 Loceyville, Penna. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and “’shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles 
on how to write salable filler materiai. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Send 50c for sample copy. 
A. D. FREESE & SONS 


Box A, Upland, Ind. 


MANUSCRIPTS NEEDED 


A New Publication needs material of oll 
types. Send at once for information 


The Rejection Slip 


1725 Topanga Bivd. Topangs, Calif. 


THE MAGAZINE WORLD 


I write about babies 


By GERTRUDE PERLIS KAGAN 


"HREE years ago I sold my first baby article 
to Baby Talk tor $20. Since then I have sold 

53 articles of this type, all based on incidents in 
our home. The problems created by my children, 
Carolyn and Douglas, furnish my incentive for 
these articles. I relate how I solve each problem 

For example, Dougles is absorbed in reading 
Shakespeare. I am elated. Ah, I say to myself, 
he is already one of the intelligentsia. , 

Then I find my problem: he has torn two 
pages out of the book. My solution is to place 
my best books on high shelves out of the baby’s 
reach. I arrange the remaining books tightly on 
the lower shelves. 

As a result, an article is born entitled, “Should 
Toddlers Be Tied?” It is sold to Modern Baby. 

I sold an article to Baby Talk entitled ‘Part 
Time Baby,” which expresses the feeling of won- 
derment I experienced as I watched my baby grow 
independent. 

To American Baby I sold an article on short- 
cuts in household routine. 

In another article, “In or Out,” which I sold to 
Modern Baby, I recommended a course in lock- 
smithery and carpentry for the young mother 
whose baby locks her out of the house. 

I elaborated on the incident on which my arti- 
cle is based, injected a good deal of human inter- 
est, and offered suggestions that are helpful to 
the new or expectant mother. 

I use a subjective style where it is an experience 
or confession type of article. My articles are con- 
cise, not exceeding 1000 words. 

The baby magazine article must be authori- 
tative. I am completing an article on the new 
permissive method of baby care. I stress the bene- 
fit derived from self-demand feeding and the value 
of an intimate relationship between mother and 
baby for the first two years. I show that this 
method does not spoil a child if he is permitted 
to assume responsibility when he is ready for it. 
I quote a doctor to substantiate this theory. 

For my markets I consult Author and Journal- 
ist Market List under the heading, “Women’s 
and Home Magazines.” 

I sell regularly to the Alford Baby Group. This 
comprises three magazines, Modern Baby, Baby 
Time, and Today’s Baby. The group uses arti- 
cles pertaining to the care of infants up to two 
years of age. The pay is $5 an article on accept- 
ance; the limit is 750 words. Mary-Edith Cory, the 
editor, purchases articles of the experience type 
which are informative and which contain an ele- 
ment of humor. 

I also sell the experience type of article to 
Beulah France, R.N., editor of American Baby. 
The pay is half a cent a word on publication with 
a 1000 word limit. She uses only articles that are 
helpful to the expectant mother or those whose 
babies are under one year old. 
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Likewise, I sell to My Baby (Shaw Publishing 
Company) , of which Ann Howard is editor. This 
magazine deals with infants and children to four 
years. The pay is 2 to 4 cents a word on publi- 
cation. The word limit is 2000. 

Baby Talk does not purchase as much of my 
material. I am paid from 2 to 3 cents a word on 
acceptance. The preferred length is 1000 words. 
This magazine uses the mother-father-baby exper- 
ience type of article. Lately much of the material 
has been staff-written, but I was recently paid 
$20 for a 1000 word article. The editor plans to 
use some of my ideas coupled with those of the 
staff, as the basis for a picture story. 

Exactly how profitable can writing for baby 
magazines be? On the face of it, payment may 
seem inadequate. However, I have managed to 
net a sizeable income by maintaining a large vol- 
ume of sales and by establishing regular markets. 

The editors of Alford Baby Group and Amer- 
ican Baby have each purchased as many as three 
of my articles in one month. 

Once you have established yourself as a baby 
magazine contributor, you will find a live and 
fascinating field of writing. The market is worth 
exploring because of the growing demand for 
articles on child care. 


BABY MAGAZINES 


American Baby, 180 Riverside Drive, New York 24. 
Baby Post, 253 Main St., Huntington, L. I., N. Y 
Baby Talk, 149 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
Baby Time, 424 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
Lucky Baby, 477 15th St., Oakland 12, Calif. 
Modern Baby, 424 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
My Baby, 53 E. 34th St., New York. 

Today’s Baby, 424 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Tips on the markets 


Abelard Press is broadening its list by in- 
cluding suspense novels, mysteries, Westerns, and 
science fiction. Fiction aimed at “the more 
adult mind”—including some off-trail material—is 
sought. Editor: Jane Magill, 381 4th Ave., New 
York 16. 

— A&J — 

Hippocrene is in the market for verse and 
reviews, but wants nothing from beginners. No 
payment is made. Mary Glover Nettleton is edi- 
tor; her fall and spring address is 125 E. 72nd 
St., New York 21; winter, Palm Beach, Fla.; 
summer, Castine, Me. 

— A&J — 
Video, television magazine, is out of business. 
— 

Fawnlight, 430 S. 19th Ave., Maywood, IIL, 
accepts poems up to 30 lines and brief fillers. 
The verse published is prevailingly modern. 
Editor: Marion Schoeberlein. 

— A&J — 

Wilford and Elinor Henry Brown, Box 3857, 

Victory Center Station, North Hollywood, have 


started the Archer, devoted to verse and short 


December, 1951 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
= a every day. The easiest way to 


No previous experience necessary. 
Bond FREE ETAIL No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-3 Ind d Blda., Colorade Springs, Colo. 


& 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories ... articles. . serials... series. 
Now I'm teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write tor Terms ond FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentels of Juvenile Writing” 

J ile Books M ipt Criticism a Specicity 


WILL HERMAN 
Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


POETS: SAVE YOUR POSTAGE! 


Poetry for today’s modern markets is easy 
to write—and hard to sell. WHY GUESS 
at the cause of continued rejections when 
you can get a frank market appraisal and 
complete report with helpful suggestions 
for revision for only $1 for 2 poems or $3 
for 7 poems under 30 lines each. Send 
stamped return envelope. OUR CLIENTS 
SELL TO TOP MARKETS SUCH AS SEP, 
LHJ, ETC. Send us those rejected poems 
NOw! 


THE POETRY CLINIC 
P.O. Box 352, Roseburg, Oregon 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 to $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


The New 1952 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professiona] style and plotting 
technique is neeled. You may write that which will 
sell the day you first study the course. Shows 
to write jokes, news items, juvenile stories and arti- 
cles, household hints, etc. Special sections for sports- 
men, housewives, humorists, etc. Contains samples 
published fillers. Complete with latest list of over 
150 filler markets and rates. Included, a month of 
neip on ap to 1500 words of your short items if you 


order mw. Return this ad and $1.00 today! 
WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. A Fern Park, Fila. 
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FORREST CARDELL 


WRITERS! Don't guess—don‘t waste your 
time and money, but let me sell your 
story, novel or article as | have done for 
my satisfied writers. My professional 
help and my daily trips to New York 
editors have made convincing sales. 

Let me prove to you what | can do. My terms 
are reasonable. 

Commission: 10%. Fees: $2 on any script up 
to 5,000 words and SOc per M thereafter. 
Reasonabie terms on books. Return postage 
with eacn script please. | need stories and 
articles with any theme 


FORREST CARDELL 
Literary Agent and Consultant 
84-46 Jamaica Ave., Woodhaven N Y 21 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed in 
attractive book form. Reasonable prices for small, 


fine editions. 
for further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — 

50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 

“ One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Suntond, Colif. 


LET A WRITER 
teach you to write. 


MERIDEL LE SUEUR 


Short story writer—all leading magazines. 4 chil- 
North Star country. Many Successful 
writers developed in 20 years of teaching. 6 months 
personal structural help at low cost. Mss. help 3; 


'drens books. 


per thousand words. Box 3190, St. Paul, Minn. 
minimum. 


. Magazine For Songwriters! 

Vital Tips — Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 

THE SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 

Sample 25c $2 per year 

1650-D Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


2 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation 
and grammar. 

Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy. 50c per 1000 
words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used on 
shipping. 

NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the most 
inviting appearance. 

MARIE ADAMS 


480 Bicir Avenue St. Poul 3, Minnesota 


prose. The magazine plans unique contests in 
which the author may reserve first publication 
rights for paying magazines. 


— Ae] — 


Wilfred Funk and Douglas Lurton have moved 
their offices to 6 East 39th St., New York 16. 
They publish Your Life, Woman’s Life, Your 
Health, Marriage, and Your Personality. 


— — 


Crescendo, 150 West 46th St., New York 19, is 
in the market for articles of 800 to 1500 words of 
interest to music teachers in schools and colleges. 
Payment is from Yc to 5c a word, $2 for each 
photograph used. 


— Ae] — 


The California Horseman is a bimonthly inter- 
ested in articles of 500 words or a bit longer ap- 
pealing to horse owners, trail riders, breeders, 
and trainers. Payment is $2.50 an article and 50 
cents a picture. Verse about horses up to 16 lines, 
50c a poem. 


Television Tips 
By Bruce ELLiorr SrRASsER 


Du Mont Television Station WABD, New 
York, has relied pretty much upon staff and con- 
tract writers. Recently, however, the policy is to 
accept good scripts from freelance writers for 
many half-hour dramatic shows. In an attempt to 
speed up the flow of usable material, Du Mont’s 
editorial staff suggests that you whip out a fairly 
detailed synonsis of your play idea and send that 
along for approval. 

The two station-produced dramas are Shadow 
of the Cloak and Hands of Destiny, each paying 
$250 an episode. 

The Amazing Mr. Malone, NBC is staff writ- 
ten. 

Big Town, CBS, produced by Charles Robin- 
son, CBS, 485 Madison Ave.; scripts on assign- 
ment. Query Mr. Robinson. 

Celanese-Playwrights Theater, ABC, pays $750 
for adaptations of scripts by members of the 
Playwrights Company. Mab Anderson or Jerry 
Stagg at William Morris Agency, 1740 Broadway, 
handles script assignments. 

The Clock, ABC, mystery-melodrama, original- 
ly on NBC. William Spier at Regis Company, | 
East 48th St., looks at scripts. $400. 

Cosmopolitan Theater, WABD, $750 for adap- 
tations of Cosmopolitan stories. Sherman Marks 
at the Louis G. Cowan agency, 575 Madison Ave. 

Crime Photographer, CBS, $500 for scripts on 
assignment. Arthur Heineman at CBS. 

Crime Syndicated, CBS, Rudolf Halley’s new 
show. Query Stanley Silverman at CBS for script 
assignment. 

Schlitz Playhouse of Stars, CBS. Florence Brit- 
ton at Young and Rubicam, 285 Madison Ave., 
handles scripts. $1000 for adaptations, up to 
$1250 for originals. 
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Press agent - unpaid 


By MartHa Low 


W HAT does publicity writing—for free—get you? 

If you are selling regularly to the better mar- 
kets, you will probably answer, “A lot of head- 
aches, a lot of work, and little else.”” And you will 
be absolutely right; for your case, that is. 

But there are a great many writers who are 
just beginning to publish, or who still have 
that event ahead of them, who can greatly 
benefit from publicity writing. 

After two years of writing publicity for our 
local woman’s club, I myself have learned to 
say one thing in a score of ways. Practice in 
writing story leads, so that people will read 
my publicity, has trained me to the extent 
that I usually write three or four leads and 
then make a choice. This stimulates originality. 

By the necessity of steering around informa- 
tion that is not publishable, I have learned bet- 
ter how to write with suspense but restraint. I 
have learned tact in dealing with people, and 
I have developed confidence. 

Interviewing speakers and members of the 
club taught me the art of interviewing. Did 
you know that some people don’t like being 
interviewed? (Editor’s note: Usually it’s a pose.) 

When our hospital wanted a writer-editor for 
its quarterly magazine, the editor of the news- 
paper for which I had written volunteered my 
name. Today I am writer-editor of News and 
Views. I am paid by the issue, which happy fact 
gives me certain income from writing that I can 
depend upon while I am waiting for the checks 
to arrive from other writing. Further, I shall 
never lack for feature material. 

Another direct result of my publicity writing 
has been a column in another newspaper—adver- 
using written in article form. It is fun. It pays. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling 
need editorial revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial 
experience qualities me to give 
expert assistance with short 
stories and novels. | an helping 
other writers make saies—! can 
help YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one short story if you men- 
tion Author & Journalist. Special 
courses in Writing Short Stories 
—Writing for the Juvenile Mag- 
azines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 


' 23-A Green Street 


NOTHING TO LOSE! 


You have nothing to lose and everything to gain by 
asking about my Monthly Coaching Plan for writers 
which includes expert domestic and foreign market- 


ing guidanee. 
WILL LOZIER 
New York 19, N.Y. 


408 W. 57th St. 


TYPING 
THE COPY CAT 


Electric Typewriter 25 years experience * 
Manuscripts 40c per thousand words. Poetry 
le per line. Minor corrections in grammar, 
punctuation, spelling, etc., if desired. One 
carbon copy and extra first page free. Plus 
postage, please. 
Long-established Stenographic Service 


Bertha Treben Comstock Denver 1, Colo. 
P. O. Box 2731 a 


WRITERS: COME TO ONE PATRONIZED 
BY PROFESSIONALS! For—Advice, coach- 
ing, revisions, or ghostwriting. Write for 
info and FREE talent quiz. 
MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent & Counsellor 
2312 West 8th St. Los Angeles 5, California 


Det 
THRILLING 
EXPERIENCES 


“Well, | do need a secretary. Have you had any 
experiences?’ 
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POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
© lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
1 each) containing 999 PLACES 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Maqazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929. 25¢ a copy. 
2 a year) 

624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 11, Texas 


REVISING $4.00 


1000 ds 
WOR D- BY-WOR D plus 
On Your Script 


postage 
JUST LIKE COLLABORATION 
For Fast “Same Day” Revising, Air-Mail 
Manuscripts to Rewrite Desk 
OR SEND FOR SAMPLES OF 
STORIES REVISED AND PUBLISHED 
RALPH NATHAN 
(Since 1932) 
San Francisco 21, Colifornia 
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ARTICLE and FILLER WRITING 


to sell the material you write. 
terms, mentioning A. & J 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
Literary Instructor 
23-A Green Street 


My special 


Write for full particulars and 


Wollaston 70, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICES 


Typing, 50c per 1000 words, plus postage. 

Editing and rewriting; 
on request. 

ROBERT A. WISE 

308 Oleander Avenue 


rates and service information 


Bakersfield, California 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed by leading educators, used by thousands 
of writers. Let these Specialized PLOT GENIES fur- 
nish you with countless dramatic plots for the story 
types now in demand—Detective-Mystery, Romance, 
Short-Short Story, and Comedy. Write what the 
editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 
J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 


GAG WRITERS, CARTOONISTS, EMCEES, DISC 4 
JOCKEYS, SHOULD READ + 

MAKING IT FUNNY by 4 

HARRY WILLIAM PYLE. 7 

Seven thousand words of informative palaver plus one ¢ 
hundred and eleven pointed paragraphs. Written by 
a selling gag writer. Send One Dollar for your copy. ¢ 
HARRY WILLIAM PYLE 5 

22A No. Angelus St. Memphis 4, Tenn. . 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and women 

ind compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . . . 
_ nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
E lars . EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
for AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


The Magazine that Turns Writers 
into Authors 
Clip this ad and mail with $2 for a year’s 


subscription. ($1 under single copy price.) 
Or take advantage of the very low price of 
$3 for two years. ($3 under single copy price.) 
If you do not live in the U.S.A., add 50c a 
year to your remittance. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Building 
a Topeka, Kan. 


My Book 


[Continued from Page 12] 

looked at it too. We weren’t going to be shoved. 
So we decided to remain in W-Hollow, come what 
may. My father didn’t understand, since he wasn’t 
able to read, how as small a thing as a book could 
cause all this trouble. 

The only movie I ever identified myself with 
was The Gunfighter. Not that I was a gunfighter. 
But the point in The Gunfighter was that he had 
had all the gun fights he wanted and sought only 
peace. I had had all the school fights, short story 
fights, and book fights I wanted. All I sought was 
peace and friendship with my neighbors. 

Here is how I found it. I joined a club in 
my home town, the first and only one I have ever 
joined. In this organization, a civic one, the men 
of my home town soon regarded me as a “regu- 
lar fellow.” They dismissed the book. 

Not previously a church-goer, I started going 
regularly to church. This worked wonders. Mrs. 
Thims didn’t go to my church but her home was 
close and she saw me going and coming regular- 
ly with my wife and little daughter. She grad- 
ually changed her attitude toward me. Church 
is a good place to go and to be seen when a 
writer's community is down on him over a book. 

I was also very glad to put Foretaste of Glory 
away. I was very glad to forget it as perhaps the 
poorest book I had ever written. Few reviews 
were favorable. True, I made money on it. Not 
a lot, but enough to buy a few head of cattle 
to restock my farm after the war. 

Although the life of Foretaste of Glory tempo- 
rarily ended shortly after it was born, the 
Korean war revived old memories. There was 
talk of using the atomic bomb in a way not 
exactly helpful to our enemies. There was also 
talk of our getting the same bomb used on us. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, ND 


JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Secti 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCU- 


d Journalist a monthly at Boulder, Colo- 
rado, for Oct. 1, 1951. (Offices at 1313 National Bank of Topeka 
Building, Topeka, Kansas) 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Nelson Antrim Crawford, 2202 West 17th St., Tope- 

, Kan. Editor, Nelson Antrim Crawford, 2202 West 17th St., 
Topeka, Kan. Managing editor, none. Business manager, M 
Crawford, 2202 West 17th St., Topeka, Kan. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and a tockhold owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of stock. a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 

ed by a partnership or other unincor- 
porated firm, its mame and address, as well as that of 
individual member, must be given.) 

Author & Journalist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Building, 
Topeka, Kan. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford, 2202 West 17th St., Topeka, Kan. 

E. M. Crawford, 2202 West 17th St., Topeka, Kan. 

. The known bondholders, 
holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 


or security holder appears upo! books 

trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 

person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the 

statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowl- 
jef to the circumstances and conditions under 


ner. 
ber of copies of each issue of this publica- 
through the mails or otherwise, to 


as 
weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers be Fe 


WFORD 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of Septem- 
ber, 1951. 
(SEAL) 


Mildred Tanner 
(My commission expires March 17, 1955) 
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Ways of protecting oneself against this atomic 
bomb were explained over television, which had 
come to Blakesburg since the war. A film show- 
ing the explosion of an atomic bomb was shown 
in Blakesburg. The people thronged to see it. 

While the inhabitants of Blakesburg were home 
viewing their television programs, the author of 
Foretaste of Glory, in the year 1950, traveled in 
39 states and gave 76 lectures. To his astonish- 
ment, at every place he lectured except Flagstaff, 
Arizona, somebody brought up the book he had 


“And to think only a few months ago they had 
to tie a note to his collar.” 


written, Foretaste of Glory, instead of mention- 
ing Man with a Bull-Tongue Plow and Taps 
for Private Tussie. There had been a change in 
thinking. The book that died shortly after its 
birth had come to life. 

When I returned in December, 1950, Mrs. 
Thims’s next-door neighbor and friend came run- 
ning across the street to me. 

“Jesse, I wanted to see you,” Mrs. Hester said. 

And she walked up beside me and put her 
hand upon my shoulder. Tears came to het 
pretty brown eyes. 

“I never liked you,” she admitted. “I’ve always 
said your imagination wouldn’t let you tell the 
truth and you had lied unmercifully on your 
home town. I’ve hated you for it. But not now. 
I hated that awful Foretaste of Glory. At least I 
thought it was awful. But I saw it relived the 
other night in this town!” 

“What do you mean?” I said. 

“Haven’t you heard?” 

“No, I’ve been away and just returned 

“Oh, we had a scare in this town,” she said. 
“The big gas main down the river blew up and 
sent flame and smoke a mile high. We thought 
it was an atomic bomb dropped on the steel 
mill. For the smoke mushroomed like the explo- 
sion of an atomic bomb we saw in the movie and 
on television. The roar could be heard a hundred 
miles away! People went wild here. I ran down 
into the basement and started praying. 

“I didn’t get scared at the northern lights. I 


” 
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THE OPPORTUNITY 
OF A LIFETIME .. . 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in 
my limited group of writers, or it won't cost you a 
penny! 

If you have tried “systems,” “plans,” “‘courses,”’ 
etc., without success, write for my pamphlet which 
gives details of this unique offer. 

One hitherto unpublished writer, working under 
my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES 
within a four-month period. Here is a record no 
other teacher, school, or agency can approach. 

Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE and puts 
you under no obligation. 


GEORGE KELTON 


Malibu 1, California 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


“You are the first agent—who 


A clent writes:* 
All others 


ever did anything constructive for me. 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, none 
of which were practical.” *(mame on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5000 words; over 5000 
and up to 10,000, 75¢ per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $10.00, full length novels & plays, $15.00. 
Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return postage 
with each ms. please. Send for FREE BOOKLET, 
“To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


PILL 9, 


Ww Q H T E fe S ! Have your books published 
—not just printed! 

500 sold at retail price pays for 1,000. Beautiful 
poetry books, $169.50! (Cloth) Press releases, 
cards, folders, promotion! 

THE STORY BOOK PRESS—WILDFIRE 
MAGAZINE 

ear, copy 


3233 McKinney Ave. $2 y 
Paul Heard, Editor Publisher 


Dallas, Texas 


DO YOU KNOW? 


That there are almost 400 COMIC BOOKS on the news- 
stands! That you don’t DRAW THE PICTURES, in most 
cases, for your comic book stories! That my 24-page - 
let, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, selling 
for ONLY $1, will get you started in the well-paying 
comic book field 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 No. Gordon St., Hollywood 3, Calif. 


Third Annual Versatility Contest 
NEW YORK WRITERS GUILD 
Prizes $25, $15, $10. 

Send SAE for data. 

GEORGIA C. NICHOLAS 
1313 E. 31st St. New York 16, N. Y. 
Or call MUrray Hill 5-7592 
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CHRISTMAS BOOK SALE 


Last chance at writers’ books at Half Price. Books 
must go this month! Buy now for Christmas giving 
. . . fo writing friends . . . to yourself . . . for a frac- 


tion of what these books originally cost. 


HALF PRICE! HALF PRICE! 


(State No. 
of Copies) 
Poetry 
Writing Your Poem, Zillman 1.50 
Article Writing 
Writing For Trade Journals, Cooke 50 


104 Ways to Make Money by Writing. .75 


The Modern Reporter’s Handbook, 
Jones 2.50 


| Sell What | Write, Archer 25 
Writing for the Business Press, Wimer 2.00 


Short Stories and Fiction 


Technique of Fiction, Hawkins 2.00 

The Art of Writing Fiction, Orvis 2.00 

Forms of Modern Fiction, O’Connor 2.30 

Short Stroy Writing, Tremaine 1.75 

Primer of the Novel, Vincent McHugh 1.50 

' Short Short Stories, Oberfirst 1.25 
__... How to Write Stories That Sell, 

Anderson 50 


Writers’ Aids & General 
The Opdycke Lexicon, a real bargain at 3.00 


Editor to Author, Wheelock 2.60 
The Word Bank, Basescu 1.50 
Writers, Learn to Earn 250, Reid 1.25 
Writers, Try Short Shorts, Reid 1.50 
Editorial Cartooning, Cick Spencer 2.00 
. Modern Reporter’s Handbook, 

John Paul Jones 2.50 

You Can Write, F. Fraser Bond .50 


Name 
Address 


Send order and remittance to A. & J. Book 
Department, 839 Pearl St., Boulder, Colorado 


knew what they were. But this... . and it was 
so much like that night . 5 

She stopped talking long enough to wipe the 
tears from her face. 

“Leonard Lockland, a prosecuting attorney who 
has sent more men to the penitentiary than any 
man in Kentucky, ran down into his basement 
and closed the door on his wife and daughter,” 
she said.” “Wild Bill Cremans, not afraid of any- 
thing, walked around that courthouse over there 
and prayed until you could hear him all over 
town. The night of September 18, 1941 was re- 
lived in this town.” 

The very place they fell to tlzir knees and 
prayed on the night of the northern light, I re- 
membered. 

“I apologize to you for myself and for this 
whole town,” Mrs. Hester added. “The way we 
treated you and your family! You touched on 
something that can happen to us. People here 
are talking about your book now and Vennie 
Cantwell found a copy in a secondhand store and 
passed it around. People who never read it are 
reading it now. They are reading it with sym- 
pathy and understanding.” 

This was enough for me. I was touched as 
deeply as Mrs. Hester. Kindness has always got 
under my skin. And my feeling for my neighbors 
and friends has always been deep-rooted and as 
substantial as a tough-butted Kentucky white oak. 
And this—that they would own a_ secondhand 
copy and pass it around—brought an emotional 
reaction I didn’t want Mrs. Hester to see. 


Springboard of Action 
[Continued from Page 16] 


example, be so written that more than half its 
wordage would be taken up merely with scenes 
revealing the young man who is happily a crook, 
his idle interest in the girl, and the girl’s rigid 
virtue. When the story is more than half over, 
he unexpectedly kisses her and decides he wants 
her (Point X). He realizes that to have her he 
will have to reform. 

The brief Middle Section would be the wrangle 
between his desire for the girl and his desire to 
continue his former way of life. The writer who 
elects to handle a story in this way must be 
warned that, since he is postponing the establish- 
ing of the story’s suspense, he will have to replace 
it with some other element that will attract and 
hold his reader. 

Sometimes in the subtle “quality” stories, Point 
X remains unnameable until the reader has 
finished the story and, through learning what 
happens in the end, can determine the author’s 
thesis, identify the forces, and recognize the point 
at which they engaged in contest. This is true 
of some of the delicate (but always technically 
sound) stories of Katherine Mansfield. 

Point X may be, rather than a single incident, 
a series of incients, none of which, alone, could 
lock the forces in combat, whereas, combined, 
they do. The story of the woman addicted to 
drink might be constructed in this way. A num- 
ber of minor incidents gradually reveal to the 
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reader that the woman, although confident she 
is in control of her drinking, is actually already 
a victim and is headed for ruin. 

In such a presentation of a story, it is some- 
times difficult to put one’s finger on the exact 
point at which the reader will be aware of the 
specific problem. The Story Question may be 
reached in various ways and at various places 
in the story by different readers; personal under- 
standing of similar problems, discernment, or 


WRITER’S LOT 


By Lucite Britt 
Pathetic is the writer’s lot; 
His season is what it is not. 
His spring is fall; his fall is spring; 
In June he hears the sleighbells ring. 
His New Year comes in hot July; 
In May he’s eating pumpkin pie. 
And so confusing grows his view 
That cold is hot and old is new; 
And when the heavenly bugles blow 
He'll like as not go down below. 


responsiveness may cause one set of readers to 
recognize the problem before others will recog- 
nize it. 

In most stories in the popular magazines, 
however, the basic elements of the Story Be- 
ginning—the two forces and Point X—are at 
least suggested in the first 200 words. After 500 
words, Point X, with Story Problem and Ques- 
tion, will have been clearly conveyed to the 
reader. 

The identification of the exact point at which 
X occurs in a story one is analyzing is often 
difficult. But a good way to start is to look for 
a statement of resolve, determination, or plan. 
Lacking that, look for the place at which one 
can first say, From here on, there will be success 
or failure. Or ask, Where does the suspense orig- 
inate? At what point is the Story Question 
posed? 

An excellent method for discovering the Story 
Question is to judge a story in this fashion: 
After the first 1,000 words of the story, why does 
the reader go on reading? What is he going on 
to find out? In the majority of cases, the isola- 
tion of the unsolved element which the story 
has promised the reader to solve gives the clue 
to the Story Question. Then it is a simple mat- 
ter to find where that question was originally 
posed in the story. 

In planning his own story, the place and 
manner: in which the writer will present the 
Point X of his story is a minor matter; the im- 
portant thing is that he knows, before he starts 
to write, the structural Point X, what forces 
meet there, the issue between them, the dual 
possibility of outcome. 


Mrs. Bairett’s next article, to appear in an 
early issue, will describe the means whereby the 
writer can tie the forces together, as required 
by the specific nature of Point X. 
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“GHOSTWRITER, 


Over twenty years experience in mending writ- * 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. ¢ 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S : 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- <¢ 

4 

4 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-St Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification and others, offer con- 
structive criticism; frank, honest, practical advice’ 
real teaching. All courses moderately priced. 
For full particulars write today to: 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mas; 


AT SEA IN A LEAKY BOAT? 


Don’t know what is wrong with your rejected ‘scripts’? 
Tell you what I'll do. Send me a story, up to six thousand 
words, accompanied by a five-dollar bill, and I'll not oniy 
find all the flies in the ointment but I'll rewrite the first 
page in full for you! You'll learn about story starts I'll 


promise you! 
Cc. C. WAGONER 


1616 E. 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 


NOOHA TAGA—=1 writers’ co- 
operative—pools experience 
and resources to sell or pub- 
lish at least 20% of its mem- 
bers’ annual screened output. 


227 Bedell Bidg., San Antonio 
Texas 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? | have ghost-written millions o: 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of 
satisfied clients. | may be able to help you see 
your name in print and make money on your 
raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A Fern Park, Fila. 


YOUR STORY DESERVES THE BEST 
in dynamic plot and professional style 
| REWRITE 1000 WORDS 
to give brilliance, originality and appeal. 
“The help your story needs—and deserves’ 
Very prompt service: $5 per story. 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn: 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 


For Authors 
We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts 
in book and pamphlet format. Send for Bulletin 6 
THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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Next Month 


in your most helpful magazine 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


| WRITE BY FEEL 
By Paul Annixter 
Noted novelist, author of 400 published short stories 


THE TRADE JOURNAL MARKET 


A completely new list, classified by industries. Post- 

from December for further authoritative data. 

This will be a standard reference list for months to 
come, Get it and keep it. 


WHAT EDITORS WANT NOW 


Tips hot from the literary market, worth cold cash 
to the ambitious writer 


DAY-BY-DAY EXPERIENCES 


Another installment of revelations of the lives of 
authors 


PLUS Tips for Beginners; Come, Gather Round; and 
other features especially designed for the writer 
WHO WANTS TO SELL. 


If you don’t see AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
regularly, send $2 for a year’s subscription 
or only $3 for two years. (Add 50c a year 
for subscriptions outside the U.S.A.) 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1313 National Bank of Topeka Building 
Topeka, Kan. 


GHOSTING ALL KINDS OF MATERIAL 


Let Me Write It For You 
Speeches Stories Plays Skits 


WALTER DEAN 
3327 W. St. Paul Milwaukee, Wis. 


Writer’s Income Tax 


[Continued from Page 13] 


prior to January 1, you need not include it as 
part of your 1951 income unless you desire. 


Please list the more unusual deductions that 
can be claimed by the freelancer. 

Well, a writer may deduct any and all expenses 
that are a direct result of his writing business. 
Included are depreciation on your typewriter and 
other office equipment; cost of paper, envelopes, 
stamps, paper clips, tvnewriter ribbons, and other 
supplies; bank charges; outlays for writers’ refer- 
ence books; expenses involved in procuring 
photographs and other illustrations for articles; 
office rent; and the cost of any transportation 
(including that of operating your own automo- 
bile) used in obtaining story material. 


What about receipts and records? Should they 
be retained? 

Yes. For when making a list of deductions, you 
must be able to substantiate them. In other 
words, receipts and records must be kept for all 
deductible expenses claimed. The Government 
spot-checks income tax returns, and you can’t 
take the chance of not being able to support 
your deduction claims should you be called upon 
for an accounting. The Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue advises that all receipts be kept for at least 
five years. It is an excellent idea to keep a copy 
of your tax return also for that length of time. 


Which is the best tax form for the writer to 
file on? 

The selection of the correct form can best be 
handled by the individual. Most wage earners 
find the simplest form (1040-A) the easiest to 
employ. Others prefer the short form 1040. How- 
ever, for writers, the long form 1040 is usually 
the best one to use. Check your deductions care- 
fully. If they total more than 10 per cent of your 
income, be sure to use the long form 1040. Sup- 
pose it does take you an hour longer to file on 
this form—you might save yourself $50, and that’s 
good hourly pay. One word of warning: if your 
itemized deductions add up to less than 10 per 
cent of your income, you naturally save if you 
take the automatic 10 per cent exemption allowed 
on form 1040-A or short form 1040. 


each individual writer, and covers a period of 3 mon 
SHORT STORY, and book, SHORT SHORT STORIES, se 
struction only $10.00. 


CO-AUTHOR: WRITING THE SHORT SHORT 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers Personal Training In Writing The Short-Short 


WRITERS: By special request am offering a low-priced training period in writing short-shorts from idea to 
completed story. No printed lessons or stereotyped instruction. The training is entirely personal, suited to 
ths.* My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT 


AUTHOR: TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT SHORT, $2; SHORT SHORT STORIES, $2; 


nt free to each accepted student. *3 months’ in- 


STORY, $2.50. 
P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 


Seek Advice From The Critic Who Wrote The Prize- 


ho’s Who in Illinois. 


Northbrook, Illinois MILDRED 


Make Your Writing PROFITABLE this Year! 


Yes. | not only CAN practice what | teach, but | have helped hundreds to succeed. 
the help you need, let me try! |! accept only as many students as | personally can teach. My 6 texts prove my 
ability. A criticism will convince you. Write about special free Xmas offer. 
wi 


Winning Novel “THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS” 
if you still haven‘t found 


Available for lectures. References: 


I, REID 1034 Dundee Road 


30 
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(ADEAS offers you, the reader and the writer, an opportunity, for 
a few cents, air your wares, from one line to 50 words’ 
worth. Taboos, One: A&J asks that the lines here be in good 
taste. Literary critics and agents, typists, stationers, and those 
who offer correspondence courses have found advertising space 
elsewhere in the magazine. Rates here run 9c a word for the 
first insertion, 8c a word for tive insertions 
of the same copy. Checking copy, 10c extra. Because of book- 
keeping costs, cash in advance is required. No agency ooo 
is allowed. Deadline for copy is the first of the month preced' 
publication. Address: ADEAS, AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 
National Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


ky SEX OVERRATED?” Booklet. Entertaining, provocative, 
isturbing. Only 25c. Brad Lee Publications, Dept. A, 
a 8, Forest Hills, N. Y. 

SEND ME A DOLLAR! And I'll send you my folios 
Enough For All” and “Choracters Need Flesh and 
Blood” Clifford Cornell, 421-A Ocean Avenue, Lynbrock, 
New York. 

—o— 
WANTED, Publisher for book, Meditations in . ores of 
fe; semi-religious, non-sectarian. 
five thousand words. . Randolph, 17 7th 
Tacoma 3, Wash. 

THINKING OF A PAPER? _Nine 

folio ow’ of procedure for $ Lamson, 
x 218-K, “Ceeuee tion, New York 11. 

HELP YOU b rtant Dates, Birthdays, Anniver- 
sories, etc. My eon Reminder Service avoids em- 
barrassment for You. Particulars — Eivet Bloomfield, 
3741 Walnut St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 


“BECKY'S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of Pettit, 161 
Lexington, New York City. 
HOW TO THINK UP 5000 IDEAS. An idea producing 
Technique. Shows How to train your mind. How money 


moking Ideas are produced for Radio & TY Writing, 
Story Writing, Publicity, Articles, etc., etc. A practical 
SEND FOR THIS BOOK TO- 


to creative thought. 
AY ONLY $1.00. DOWST PUBLICATIONS, DEPT. 12B, 


847 Roscoe St., Chicago, Ill 
CAMERA-FEATURE ARTICLE booklet, 25c. Writers’ book 
list free. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


THE PLOT BOOK. Make your own. Create original plots 


from published — without plagicrizing. Makes 
writing simpler, wr. Folio shows how. Price, 50c. 
Writecraft Gurnee 2, Ill. 
AUTHOR’S EDITIONS under a —a plan. Send 
brochure. Big Mountain Press, 2686 So. York, ‘Denver 10, 


THE JOY BEARER. month! 
$1.00 one year. Florence Scho! 


magazine. Sample 20c. 
Poynette 1, Wiscon- 


—o— 


“TEN STEPS TO pi ma SUCCESS” reveals HOW you can 
write stories, artic for publication. Details 
FREE. Will terwell, 7016 Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio 


: PERSONALS 


SOMEONE TO CARE—Thot universol need. Join THE 
FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, 232 Harvard 
Ave., North, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


Wheat does ASTROLOGY say about YO mg 
Send complete birth data to HOROSCOPE, % Box 18 
Hermosa Beach, fornia—$3.00. 


YOUR FORTUNE TOLD: You cut a full deck of cards in 
three stacks. Make wish and ag 21 cards face down. 
List the cards and enclose 25c with a return stamped 
envelope. Boots Zier, Box 23, Bridger, Montana. 
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MARKETS 


AUTHOR'S AGENTS & CRITICAL EXPERTS: a carefully 
compiled w list that mokes contacts easy. Fifty 
cents. FOSTER, 1404 Esther Way, Fresno 5, Calif. 


CASH FOR YOUR RECIPES! Market List and How-To. 
$1.00. Gront, A551, Box 24, Fremont, Mich. 
—o— 
“CARTOONISTS’ WEEKLY MARKET LETTER” Box 187, Lo 
Habra, Calif. FREE SAMPLE. 


FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. De- 

tails and Markets 25c. 101 Cash Markets for All Kinds 

Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Tex. 

SHORT en nrg = SELL QUICKLY. Where to get, how to 
write, where sell. 25c¢, coin or stamps. Vettecrott 
Service, 601 n Fell Ave., Normal, 111 

WHERE TO SELL cartoons, articles, stories, latest informa- 
tion, copy, 25c, CHICAGO MARKET REVIEW, Box 7561-A, 
Chicago 7. 


FREE — “505 Odd Successful Businesses.” Work home. 
$250 . Expect something odd! Pacifie-150, 
California. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


iF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you may 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copying and 
duplicating comic cartoons for advertisers. Particulars 
free. rtoon-Ad Service, Argyle 19, Wisconsin. 


“CASH HOMEWORK—Addressing Envelopes,” 25c! Abramo- 
witz, 1306 Hoe, Bronx, N. Y. 


Poems 25c. 


ber TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 4 
possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 5 

YOUR ee AND FULL ADDRESS on a Rubber i 
Stamp, made-to-order, only $1.00, Postpaid. Morey’s, ; 
627-4 Baker, San Francisco, Calif. 2 
SERVICES 

LET’S GET ACQUAINTED. only $1 for two 
glossy enlargements q 


from 
Wd. 82, V.A. Hospital, IMinois. 


—_o— 


to you from me, one each month, 
knack for finding the unusual. 
for additional 
, Capitol Hill 


Come adventuring with me by let- 


on my travels a 
Authentic. Send $3 for series or stam 
information. Dorothy Fabian, Box AD 
Station, Denver, Colorado. 

a 1952 WALL CALENDAR. Shows you daily H 

teach yourself to write. $1.00. STANARD ews 
SERVICE. Drawer J-1566, — 1, Tennessee. 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING “COURSES & Books, new and 
wee, bargain prices. W. Heideman, Dept. A, Fern Park, 


CARTOONING was! — Shows How To Draw 100,000 


funny faces ... illustrate your own articles. Talent un- 
a a Ross, 111-14 76th Ave., Forest Hills, 


MELODIES GHOSTWRITTEN fer, your lyrics, $5.00. Lead 
sheet a ag gy em included. CONSTANCE CARNEY, 27 


Siemon, New necticut. 


FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Poul’s Photos, 
Lakewood 


Ave., Chicago 13. 
Mailed flat on illustration rd. 
Srockeiae Rd.; Leavittsbu 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell os 
quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magozine, 
poge 29. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

—o— 

ILLUSTRATE YOUR ARTICLES! Cartooning 
Proves you have talent. Jumbo size 25c. 
76th Avenue, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


lesson, 10c. 
Ross, 111-14 


ADEAS .. . 
—_—o— 
$1 


No more illogical than an author mar- 
keting his own script! 

In today’s markets, competition is at 
fever pitch and professional marketing oft- 
en can make the difference between sales 
and rejection. When you've completed your 
script, submit it to me and let my knowl- 
edge of the markets and editorial demands 
be exercised in your behalf. 

Today’s authors know the answer to effec- 
tive selling. Over 95% of them are handled 
by New York agents. The successful re- 
sults are evident. If you’re tired of receiv- 
ing rejection slips and want the advantages 
of professional marketing and guidance, 
send me your script today. 

I know what editors want and can tell 
you if your script is ready for submission. 
If it is, I'll submit it to the best possible 


markets; if not, my detailed and construc- 
tive criticism will point out the flaws and 
marketing will take place after revision. 


REVISION SERVICE — If you've revised 
your book (or article or story) so often 
that you've lost your objectivity or you do 
not have the time to revise, I will re-build 
your script eliminating the flaws in tech- 
nique so objectionable to editors. Write 
me about your book and your particular 
problem. I'll reply promptly. 


POETS! I am at present the only major 
agent offering qualified poetry criticism. 
sales service and/or marketing suggestions. 
Rates: $1. per page (with a maximum of 
20 lines to a page)—minimum fee per 
poem $3. Books of poetry, reading and 
market appraisal, $10. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCT IVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, 


$1 per 1,000 words or fracti 


fee per script $5. Enclose fee with each manuscript. 


Reading and Criticism fee always ‘refunded on sale of manuscript. MARKET APPRAISAL CHARGE FOR 


BOOKS, $5. 


PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on sales if you are selling regularly to national magazines or if you've 


placed a book with a major company within the last two years. No reading fees 
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